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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates, — The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints,—Subscribers who fail toreceive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately motsfy the Head Of- 
Jicte. Readers who are unadle to purchase Vogue at 
any news stand or on any railrcad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter, 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


tr OCTOBER, !g00 


‘¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
t supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order tn advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 
ae oe ae a 


B. | Cc H 


LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


K E L L E N S 
Street and Evening Gowns 


also Fancy Theatre Waists, Wraps and Jackets 
179 West 47th Street 








DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near sth Ave, 
M E. ice NOEL 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August 9th, 1898. 
Affords ease with perfect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 





* H A P M A N 
DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 


Gowns for all occasions 
19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 


A C. WEINGARTEN 
o LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURKIER 


Riding Habits and Driving Coats 





37 West 31st Street, New York 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 
makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
M WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
34 West 35th St., New York 
A P A L M E R 
. 
LADIES’ AND M:SSES'’ GOWNS 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 


Oc & zx Terscrey 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
Designer of 
O A = M A N 
11 West 30 h Street, New York 


| ages dt Reed th d QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 


RAME, M’G’°R 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


al WOTHERSPOON 


GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Street and Evening Gowns 
Prices very moderate. 
and 35th Sts., New York. 


365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th 
S Cc O ry = 
ROBES 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between sth and 6th Avenues 





ENN Y AND VAIL 
Children’s Dresses and Complete Outfits 
216 East 4yth Street, New York. 


HENRIETTA FRAME 
Fashionable Dressmaking 
___ 437 Fifth Avenue, 


HATS AND BONNETS 





New York. 








G A S ‘3 oO N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


OUMANS—H AT §S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 


SEND FOR BOOKLE1 OF STYLES 
E H. FIELDING & CO. 
© MILLINERS 
H Oo ww § 28 t Ss 
33 West 33d Street, New York 
_19 E. 31st St., New York 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
M Iss LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 
— W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 


14 West 22d Street, New York 
FINE MILLINEKY 
Hats, Bonnets and Head-dresses 


Has now returned from Paris 
with the latest novelties in Millinery. 
34 West 36th st,, New York 


CONNELLY 


- 
7 Importer 
Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 


“ AISON NOUVELLE” 
310 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 
(Under Auditorium Hotel.) 
Carry the largest and finest stock in the West. 
Prices correct. Agent for ** Connelly,’’ New York. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 


Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. zoth and 31st Sts, 


M E GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 


Silk Petticoats a Specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York 











or SAFFORD BARSTOW 
Now with GERALD LYON 
Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors 


542-544 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


M A R T I N 
GOWNS 


Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty, Smart 
Autumn Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 
ished. trot East 65th Street, Cor, Park Ave. 


G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
S & & F¥ & Ss © 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 


105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 





YARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 


IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 





B E R cy H E 
HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between gist and 42d Streets 


ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 

14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 

of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor made 

Gowns a specialty. Telephone No. 3823-38th. 











D rn £8 ft. & 
510 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 


and Evening Gownsa specialty. Mourning 
orders completed in 24 hours. 


A M. DANDY 
e IMPORTER AND DESIGNFR 


GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th Street, New York. 


ANNY M. YOUNG 


‘““ DAINTY THINGS FOR BABY”’ 
Machine or fine hand-made garments. “Baby's 
Napkin Pouch.”’ Mail orders promptly filled. 28 
West 22d Street, New York. 








ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts. 
Trousseaux a Specialty. 13 West 30th St., N. Y. 


ER THE MAY 


DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of the Doctor's Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York 


il M. H. WRIGHT 
LA BELLE HELENE CORSET 


Corsets repaired,laundered and copied. The 
Art of Proper Dressing taught, 22 W est 22nd Street, 


New York. 
H Cc. Wa Fee 
. Corsetiére 
Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West 30tn Street, New York. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
MBROIDERING 


On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, S$pangle and 
Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14 and 15sth Streets. 


MBROIDERING 
Of every description made by hand and by 
machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AuGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 





OOK BINDING, 

Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 

at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y 





DIED 


Garrison.—At Lenox, Mass., Thur., 4 
Oct., Lloyd McKim Garrison, oldest son of 
Wendell Philip Garrison and the late Lucy 
McKim Garrison, in the 34th year of his 
age. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Riker—Schroeder.—Mr. Charles Law. 
rence Riker, son of Mr. John L. Riker, and 
Miss Selina Schroeder, daughter of Mr. Gilliat 
Schroeder, will be married in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Pelham Priory on Tue., 
16 Oct. 


WEDDINGS 


Hutton—Horton.—Mr _ Edward Francis 
Hutton and Miss Blanche Horton, daughter of 
Mr. Harry Horton, were married in &t. 
Thomas’s Church on Tue., 9 Oct., the Rey, 
John Huske officiating. Matron of honor, 
Mrs. Ernest Lockwood. Best man, Mr. 
Frank Hutton. 

Van Rensselaer—Carpenter. — The 
Rev. Stephen Van Rensselaer, son of Mr. 
Eugene Van Rensselaer, and Miss Mary Thorn 
Carpenter, daughter of the late Mr. Joseph 
Carpenter, were married in Trinity Church, 
Lenox, Mass., on Wed., 10 Oct., at 2 o'clock, 
the Rev. Dr. Harold Arrowsmith officiating. 


INTIMATIONS 


Brewster.—Mrs. William Cullen Brew- 
ster has taken a house in Washington, D.C., 
for the winter 

Critten.— Mr. and Mrs. De Frees Critten 
and the Misses Critten, of Staten Island, will 
spend the winter at the Marie Antoinette. 

Crocker.—Mr. and Mrs. George Crocker 
left this week for the Virginia Hot Springs. 

Fahys.—Mr. and Mrs. George Ernest 
Fahys have opened their new house at Roslyn, 
oe & 

Fabbri.—Mr. and Mrs. Ernesto Fabbri 
will open their new town house, 11 E. 62d 
St., the early part of Nov. 

Fellowes.—Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Fel- 
lowes have taken a house at 139 E. 37th St. 
for the winter. 

Fish.—Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish have 
taken the cottage of Mason Jones at Tuxedo 
for the autumn. 

Gallatin.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Gal- 
latin will open their house, 670 Fifth Ave., 
about Oct. 2oth. 











= TOILET ARTICLES 


OLD MEDALISTS 

Paris Expositio: , 1900. Latest Novelties 

Maison Dorin, El Mesdjem, Egyptian Eye 
Brightener, Medjé. Instantaneous Depilatoire, Per- 
fumed Polissoirs, Rougé, Onglophile for beautifying 
nails, §0 cents. Lautier Fils, Exquisite Quadruple 
Extracts, Violet, Peau d’Espagne, Iris Blanc, etc., 
§3.centsup. Toilet Waters, 75 cents, Mail orders 
receive prompt attention, 


LA PARFUMEUSE, 945 Broadway, N.Y. 








__HAIRDRESSING _ 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), Lapres’ Hair 


DRESSING, Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hatt 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 


ME. THOMPSON'S 


Formerly of sth Avenue, removed to 10 West 
22d Street, with a full line of Beautiful Hair 
Goods. Novelties for the front hair not found else- 
where. 








SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 


NEW york SHOPPING FREE 


An experienced buyer will fill mail orders 

for personal and household articles of every 
description. References. Miss G. Cate, 22 East 
16th Street, New York. 








ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS 


All materials used by the dressmaking trade 

dyed and cleaned. Real laces cleaned and 
mended. References. Mme Pauline, 111 West 
17th Street, New York 


TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin ina few ap- 

plications, Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. Oxrve Ropart & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria. 











SPECIAL NOTICES 


HILDREN’S PARTIES 
THE Misses WuitTs will take entire charge 
of the Entertainment, giving Afternoons of 

Games, Stories and Fairy Tales, Dancing. Address 
DEAN'S, §72 FirruH Ave., New YORK. 


yada OPPORTUNITY 
Part of attractive shop in business location to 
let for corset maker, or other light business. 
Apply for terms and information to MADAME 
THOMPSON, Io West 22d Street. 
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Hammond.—Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Hammond have taken a house at 14 E. 72d 
St. for the winter. 

Kountze.—Mr. and Mrs. Luther Kountze 
and the Misses Kountze will sail from Europe 
the latter part of this month. 

Kemp.—™Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Kemp will 
remain at Newport until Dec., after which 
they will go to Aiken, S. C. 

Mackay. —Mr., and Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay on their arrival from Europe will 
again occupy the residence of Mrs. Brockholst 
Cutting at 99 Madison Ave. 

Morgan.—The Rev. and Mrs. D. Parker 
Morgan have closed their country place and re- 
turned to New York for the winter 

Payne —Mr. Oliver H. Payne arrived 
from Europe last week on his yacht Aphrodite. 


GOLF 


Ardsley.—A woman’s invitation tourna- 
ment was given last week by the Ardsley Club 
at Ardsley-on-the-Hudson. On Wednesday the 
first qualifying round and handicap tournament 
of 18 holes was played. The prize for the best 
gross score and the handicap cup were both won 
by Mrs. A. De Witt Cochrane, with a score of 
g8. The second handicap prize was won by 
Miss Marie L. Harrison with a score of 
109, 6, 103. The four who qualified for the 
Archbold cup were : 





ARCHBOLD CUP 


Gross.H'cap. Net, 
Mrs. A. De Witt Cochrane, Ards- 


IOP .cvecsdesunseoneene 2606600 98 ° 98 
Miss M. Harrison, Baltusrol...... 109 6 103 
Mrs. E A, Manice, Lenox ...... 104 Oo 104 
Miss C. L. Clarkson, Ardsley..... 114 Q 105 

For the 

CONSOLATION CUP 
Gross, H’cap Net. 
Miss Lillian Breoks, Ardsiey...... 111 5 106 
Miss Julia Clark, Shinnecock ..... 111 5 106 
Miss Ethel Wickham, Shinnecock. 112 5 107 
Miss Edey, Nassau.........+ee00-. 123 14 106 


In the afternoon the tournament continued at 
match play, nine holes. 

Mrs. Cochrane beat Miss Harrison by two up, 
one to play. 

Mrs. Manice won from Miss Clarkson by 
four up and two to play. 

In the Consolation Cup Miss Brooks beat Miss 
Clark one up in ten holes ; Miss Wickham beat 
Miss Edey by two up, one to play. 

On Thursday the finals for the two cups and 
a Scotch foursome were played. 

The Archbold Cup was won by Mrs. 
Cochrane, who defeated Mrs. Manice by one up 
in nine holes. Miss Brooks won the Consolation 
Cup, beating Miss Wickham also by one up. 

The scores in the best ball foursome were as 
follows : 


Gross, H'dce’p. Net. 
Miss Edey, Nassau, and Miss 
C. L. Clarkson, Ardsley.... 106 14 g2 
Mrs. A. De W, Cochrane, 
Ardsley, and Mrs. E A. 
VManice, Lemod ..cccccccce 94 ° 94 


Miss Lucy Herron, Pittsburg, 

and Miss Julia Clark, Shin- 

QUIRES. cvbdsddentekex 99 4 95 
Mrs, F. L, Eldridge and Miss 


May Barron, Ardsley ...... 109 14 95 
Mis. A. B. Turnure and Miss 

Marie Harrison, Baltusrol.. 102 4 98 
Miss Grace Frazer and Miss 

N, Hewitt, Ardsley........ 123 24 99 
Mrs, J C Tappen, West- 

brook, and Miss Fargo, 

RbMty 200 ceosvnseseties 110 9 tor 


On Fri. a foursome and a driving contest 
were the events. The scores in the foursome 
were ; 

Gross. H'd'p. Net. 
Miss Lucy Herron, Pittsbarg, and 
M Ethel Wickham, Shinne 


ICR. asdecdedessedeweooscooes 104 ° 104 
Mrs. E. A, Manice, Lenox, and 

Miss Julia Clark, Shinnecock... 106 ° 106 
Mrs. A. D, Cochrane and Miss 

May Barron, Ardsley....... -. 108 ° 108 
Miss Edey, Nassau, and Miss J 

Bewitt, AMMGGiccics .+- e202 129 «18 111 


Miss Lillian Brooks 


Hewitt, Ardsley ... 10 114 


The driving contest was won by Mrs. 
Manice, whose average of three drives was 133 
7-9 yards. 

On Saturday a mixed foursome and an ap- 
proaching contest were held. 

The mixed foursome was won by Miss Lucy 
Herron and Mr. A. Van Beuren with a score of 
105-4-101. 

The second prizes were won by Mrs. E. A. 
Manice and Mr. Kelly, who beat Miss Edey 
and Mr. Chrystie in playing the tie off, 








both pairs having tied at 108 net in the 
morning round. 

Mrs. E. A. Manice also won the approach- 
ing contest with a score of ten for three balls. 

The other competitors were: Miss May Bar- 
ron, 12; Miss Lucy Herron, 12; Miss Marie 
Harrison, 12; Mrs. A. D. Cochrane, 13; 
Miss Griffen, 13; Miss King, 13; Miss 
Lillian Brooks, 14; Miss B. Hewitt, 14. 

St. Andrew’s.—An open tournament was 
held on the St. Andrew’s links at Chauncey 
last week. The St. Andrews cup was won by 
John Reid, Jr., who defeated De Witt Cochrane 
in a 36-hole match by one up. 

The scores were : 


John Reid, Jr., St. Andrew’s— 


GOR: ccs BEesaeeeese .. , 

BR cvccees 4465 §5 5 § § 7 5—46 8§ 
Oebesccocs 455 45 45 4 O44 

In. 5 45 $5 5§ 46 7 4-45 87 172 
A. De Witt Cochrane, Ardsley— 

Gwhncsess $$ 45646 @ §-4% 

In.. -445 45 3 4 4 4-37 8 

OMt. ..ccee 64464 $¢ 6 3 6—44 

In. 65 5 6 § 4 6 § 4-46 9° 171 


The Captains’ Cup was won by Marc M. 
Michael, Yountakah, who defeated Joseph 
Chadwick, Jr., Powelton, by 2 up in 36 
holes. The Governor's Cup was won by 
Maturin Ballou, Apawamis, who beat J. R. 
Maxwell, Jr., by 9 up and 8 to play. 





‘| & and fast come the new and ambi- 
tious plays to the New York theatres, 
so that audiences have now almost an 

embarrassment of opportunity for an evening of 

amusement. This week has seen the produc- 
tion at Wallack’s Theatre of The Greatest 

Thing in the World, the medium which Mrs. 

Sarah C. Le Moyne has chosen to make her 

appearance in New York as a star. The 

comedy, the joint production of Beatrice de 

Mill and Harriet Ford, is concerned with fash- 

ionable life in the metropolis. The supporting 

company includes such well and favorably 
known players as Wilton Lackaye, Robert 

Edson and Florence Rockwell. During Mrs. 

Le Moyne’s stay in New York a matinée of 

In the Balcony is promised, in which the star 

is to be assisted by another star, Otis Skinner, 

and Eleanor Robson. 


Self and Lady is the terse title of the farce, 
new to New York audiences, which has been 
put upon the boards of the Madison Square 
Theatre. The plot turns on matrimonial mis- 
adventures of the lighter kind, and it is very 
excellently treated by Isabel Irving, E. M. 
Holland, Fritz Williams and May Robson. 
Some comely young women fill the minor 
roles. 


A romantic drama in five acts, by Eugene 
W. Presbrey, entitled Marcelle, had its first 
presentation on Monday night at the Broadway 
Theatre, the title rdle being played by Blanche 
Walsh. The play offers opportunity for fine 
scenic effects and for picturesque poses.—A 
Military Maid, a musical farce, was brought 
out on Monday at the Savoy Theatre. The 
piece has been adapted by George V. Hobart 
from the French, Josephine Hall being assigned 
the principal part.—Still another new play is 
Mistress Nell, produced on Tuesday night at 
the Bijou, with Henrietta Crossman in the star 
role. The Nell is Nell Gwynne, and some 
episodes in the career of that famous beauty 
have been adapted, so as to serve the purposes 
of a four-act play. 


Much advance interest is manifested in The 
Gay Lord Quex, which is shortly to be played 
at the Criterion, by John Hare and his company. 
—Next Monday night, Maude Adams will 
appear at the Knickerbocker in L’ Aiglon.— 
On the same evening Grace George will begin 
her engagement at the Manhattan in Her 
Majesty, a play that is said to be especially 
rich from a costume point of view.—Although 
The Rebel, as personified by Andrew Mack 
continues to draw crowded houses at the 
Academy of Music, there is hint of another 
attraction, Monte Cristo, with James O’ Neill, 
which is to follow The Rebel. 


The Grand Opera House is having an un- 
usual type of performance in a revival of Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Louis James and 
Kathryn Kidder appearing as Bottom and 





Helena.—-The Harlem Opera House has Otis 
Skinner and Grace Filkens, fresh from Broad- 
way, in Prince Otto. —The Magistrate, a Pinero 
play of long tried popularity, is the play of the 
week at the Murray Hill.—Another revival of 
a favorite play is The Senator, long identified 
with W. H. Crane, which is being given at the 
American Theatre with Ralph Stuart in the 
leading role. The supporting company includes 
Isabell Evesson, Georgia Welles, and Mary 
Hampton. 


An observing dramatic critic has noted that 
out of sixteen plays that have held over from 
previous weeks only two of them lack the 
prestige of a star performer’s presence. One of 
these, Arizona; at the Herald Square, is a con- 
spicuous instance of excellent all-around acting 
and great popular success.—Sag Harbor con- 
tinues to draw full houses to the Theatre Re- 
public, although there is much inthe piece that 
the majority of spectators consider to be in 
questionable taste.—-Richard Mansfield has made 
an unqualified success in Henry V and between 
the exceeding excellence of his representation 
and the rare beauty of the staging this Shake- 
spearian revival is a notable event. 


David Harum, as presented by William H. 
Crane at the Garrick Theatre, has received the 
approbation of critics and the public, the latter 
of whom continue to crowd the house. —Mr. 
John Drew and his managers have come upon 
a bonanza in Richard Carvel, and all other 
plays are being made to give way so that this 
‘‘hit’’ may be continued for weeks to come 
at the Empire. 


The Monks of Malabar continue on their 
merry way at the Knickerbocker until the 
close of next week. Francis Wilson and 
Madge Lessing appear to have found most 
congenial rdles in this gay diversion where 
dance and song please eye and ear.—A Million 
Dollars at the New York couples a. revised 
edition of the extravaganza with a cut in ad- 
mission prices.—San Toy is doing well at 
Daly’s Theatre and there is as yet no date set 
for its withdrawal.— Weber and Fields continue 
Fiddle-dee-dee and have also in active prepara- 
tion a burlesque of Arizona. Hereafter drink- 
ing and smoking will not be permitted at 
matinées at this house of amusement. 


GOLF TOURNAMENTS 


To Vogue: 
Have noted with interest the full reports 
I in Vogue of the golf events for women. 
As an interested participant in two of the 
championship tournaments perhaps you will al- 
low me to write of some arrangements that 
seem to me indispensable to the successful man- 
agement of a tournament—aurangements which 
nearly every contestant knows to her discomfi- 
ture in one way or another are not always made. 
The women need as much if not more atten- 
tion than men. Many of them come long dis- 
tances and are practically strangers to the club 
and the club members. They ought to be re- 


ceived when they arrive by some one of a com- | 


mittee appointed for the purpose, be assigned a 
locker and be given a luncheon ticket at the 
club desk. This enables them to lunch any- 
where in the club house and their friends lunch 
with them. It avoids their signing club checks 





and they do not have luncheon at a table set apart 
for contestants, which is neither always agreeable 
or desirable. And each contestant should havea 
contestant’s badge to wear on the course and in 
the club house, so that the reception committee 
can distinguish them, there were very nice 
badges made of metal at the Bala tournament. 
They should have caddies supplied and an 
official scorer for each match and the posting of 
the scores should be in charge of a professional 
marker. All this is expensive to the club, but 
it should not be forgotten that the championship 
is an important event and that the total expen- 
ditures of the contestants is very heavy, amount- 
ing in dollars to thousands. When one con- 
siders that the contestants come hundreds 
of miles, often stopping at hotels and having 
their own caddies, it seems wholly unjust that 
their work should be treated carelessly by inad- 
equate scoring, careless posting of scores or club 
inattentions. Unless the scores are properly 
posted, as they were at Bala, they do not get to 
the press, and it is, of course, indubitable that 
every contestant is actuated by a proper pride in 
wanting her score published, and correctly pub- 
lished, without errors as to her name, her club, 
or her game. And this is just as true of the 
minor matches as of those who qualify. 

I think, too, that these arrangements should 
not be left to chance or to club managers, but 
that the club which has the tournament should 
make a contract in advance with the U. S, 
G. A. agreeing to do these things, and the 
agreement should be set out in the programme 
of the tournament, so that every contestant can 
know exactly what the arrangements are to be. 

I think, too, that there should be a prize for 
the best score made by any competitor during 
the week of play. The qualifying round does 
not necessarily bring out the best scores. The 
contestants are nervous and later in the tourna- 
ment often are able to do much better than on 
the first day. If there is a prize for the best 
score among the first thirty-two made any time 
in play during the week a consolation is always 
in view that really is a consolation. 

Women like the prizes well enough as prizes 
on the mug-hunting basis, but what they really 
go into tournaments for is reputation. It is for 
this that they practice’ months in advance, day 
after day, travel long distances, stand a nervous 
strain that is prodigious and develop golfing that 
many a man would be only too glad to equal if 
he could. 

And they do get reputation. 

It is safe to say that there is no way in which 
a woman can become known for her own 
achievement so widely and to so many persons, 
besides being the joyous recipient of so many 
almost endless congratulations, as through her 
success in golf. A Woman Golfer. 
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Coiffeurs 


examples of hair adornments that beauty 
and necessity require, as shown at Thompson's, 
will concede that they far surpass in beauty 
and variety those shown in any other establish- 


to pay us a visit. 
feurs and Hair 


Manicure and Facial Massage Parlors are 
maintained. 


Thompson's is distinctly a woman's shop. 


MADAME THOMPSON, 10 West 22d St., New York. 


Y woman’ who examines the many 


There are so many little “aids to 
* here that it will interest any woman 
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Mme. de Latour, 574 Fifth Ave. 

My corsage, made to measure, ts 
perfect. I have never been so well 
filted, even at the best Paris houses. 
I congratulate you and wish La 
Victoire Corsage the success it de- 
serves, 


EMMA CALVE 


MME. de LATOUR 
Designer and Couturiere. 
574 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


This system for sale to one dressmaker in 
principal cities of every State in the U. 5. 











49 500 Telephones in 


Manhattan and the Bronx. 


Telephone rates to suit 
all classes of users, 


All stations have long-dis- 
tance telephones. 


Rates in Manhattan 
from $5 a Month. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 





15 Dey Street. int West 38th Street. 




















Science now serves in the eradication of 
wrinkles, The new wrinkle for wrinkles 
is based on the scientific principle of mus- 
cular control. Itenables those who have 
wrinkles to remove them, It helps those 
who arestill beautiful to preventthem, The 


B. & P. 
Wrinkle Eradicator 


is the safest, surest and most wonderful 
help ever offered to women for the preser- 
vation of youthful beauty. No chemicals. 
Simple and permanent, Free book de- 
scribes wonderful power. 4 box, 25 cts.; 
3g box, 50 cts. ; full box, $1.00, 

Advice by correspondence to buyers of $1.00 bores. 


THE B. & P. CO, (Two Women) 








88 Kirk &t., Cleveland, 0. 
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woman the very latest figure, is its hygienic properties. 
A most important feature is that it reduces the abdomen from 
4 to 10 inches without increasing the waist measure. This corset is firmly 
boned below the waist line, supports the abdomen, doing away with all 
other supporters, and forces one to carry one’s self correctly. The beauty 
of this corset is its perfect fit, which leaves every part of the body uncom- 
pressed, and gives free play to all the muscles and organs. 
press in any manner whatever upon the diaphragm. 


healthful. 


All the Newest Models. 











which promises to revolutionize woman's form. 
who wishes to be ultra chic to investigate this corset before ordering else- 
Its highest recommendation, aside from the fact that it gives a 
It is absolutely 


The Latest French Hygienic Corset 


It behooves the woman 


MIrmeE. GARDNER 


Corsets Made to Order 
52 West 2ist Street 


Corsets for Reducing 


Corpulency and Lengthening the Waist 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 














Mme. India Sutherland 
Importer and Designer of 
Gowns and Wraps 
14 West 45th Street, New York 


Near Fifth Avenue 
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CAMERDEN & FORSTER 


invite your attention to their department of STATIONERY. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING. 


Every kind of SOCIAL 


ANNOUNCEMENT and INVITATION. Correct forms, 


highest grade materials, skilled workmanship. Prompt delivery. 


Designs and Estimates furnished. 


A sample book of 


High-Grade Writing Papers (most agreeable for use and 


elegant in appearance) will be mailed upon request. 


Correspondence Invited. 


273 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 











M. WEINGARTEN 
Ladies’ Tailor 


Tailor Gowns, Golf Suits, 
Riding Habits, Etc. Etc. 


A varied and extensive assortment of 
the newest foreign fabrics in the 
latest weaves and colors will be 
found at my establishment. 

A perfect fitting garment and first-class 
work guaranteed. 

Furs dyed and remodeled. 


34 WEST 35TH STREET: 


New York 
and at 36 Third St., Troy, N. Y- 
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Norge. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the intevest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining or instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 


FROM INDIA TO THE PLANET 
MARS 


A STUDY IN SOMNAMBULISM WITH GLOSSOLALIA, 


BY TH. FLOURNOY, PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOL- 


oGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA. 


TRANSLATED BY DANIEL B. VERMILYE. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS. 


He somewhat sensational title given 
I this volume is hardly in keeping with 
the very painstaking analysis of a 
most unusual instance of subliminal conscious- 
ness, the medium being a much respected 
woman of fine physique and indisputable high- 
mindedness whose peculiar manifestations have 
attracted the critical attention of a number of 
prominent physicians and scientists in Geneva 
for five years. Asa result of the investigations 
two hypotheses are thus formulated by 
the translation : either the phenomena are the 
product of and originate in the subliminal con- 
sciousness ; or, the phenomena are really of 
supernormal origin and emanate from the dis- 
incarnate spirits of the dead who return to 
earth and take temporary possession of the or- 
ganism of the medium, talking through her 
mouth, writing with her hand while she is in a 
somnambulistic state. Professor Flournoy in- 
clines to the first hypothesis, although his do- 
ing so involves his concluding that MissSmith, 
the medium, possesses the faculty of tekenesis 
—the ability to move ponderable objects situ- 
ated at a distance without contact and con- 
trary to known natural law. Nothing, how- 
ever, in his opinion, warrants the belief that 
her spirit messages, or incarnations or gift of 
tongues are in the least supernormal, and with 
great ability he maintains his position. Miss 
Smith imagines herself to have a spirit guide 
and protector, one Leopold; she likewise 
imagines that she visits the Pianet Mars, and 
she transcribes what she claims is the Martian 
language ; she imagines herself once to have 
been in the fourteenth century, the daughter of 
an Arab chief; and finally does she imagine 
herself the reincarnation of Marie Antoinette. 
Prof. Flournoy, with tireless patience and 
consummate skill, carried out the self-imposed 
tas< of tracing to their foundations each of 
these*hallucinations, The partial record of his 
immense task fills over four hundred pages, 
and to these the reader, desirous of scientific 
exposition of a very celebrated case, is referred. 
As an example of this investigator's ingenious 
methods, take his treatment of the idiom, 
which Miss Smith, in her somnambulistic states, 
insisted was the language of Mars, and with 
which she had puzzled some of the habitués of 
her séances and in the authenticity of which 
many of them believe. The language used by 
Miss Smith in her normal state being French, 
Prof. Flournoy tests the Martian by it, in sev- 
eral ways. He tabulates statistics of vowel 
sounds ; he groups vowels from the point of view 
of hight; he traces Martian phonetics and hard- 
writing ; he analyzes its syntax and construc- 
tion; vocabulary and style. As findings he sums 
up as follows : 


‘This fantastic idiom is evidently the 
naive and somewhat puerile work of an in- 
fantile imagination, to which occurred the idea 
of creating a new language, and which, while 
giving to its lucubrations certain strange and 
unknown appearances, without doubt caused 
them to run in the accustomed moulds of the 
only real language of which it had cognizance. 
The Martian of Mile. Smith, in other words, 
is the product of a brain or a personality which 
certainly has taste and aptitude for linguistic 
exercises, but which never knew that French 
takes little heed of the logical connection of 
ideas, and did not take the trouble to make in- 
novations in the matter of phonetics, of gram- 
Mar, or of syntax. 

** The process of creation of Martian seems 
to have consisted in simply taking certain 
French phrases as such and replacing each 
word by some other chosen at random. That 





is why, especially in the texts at the beginning, 
the structure of French words is recognized 


under the Martian. The author herself was 
undoubtedly struck by it, and from that time 
exerted herself to complicate her lexicon, to 
render her words more and more unrecogniz- 
able. 

‘¢ This research of originality—which, how- 
ever, she has never extended beyond the purely 
material part of the language, never having an 
idea that there might be other differences in 
languages—represents an effort of imagination 
with which she must be credited. Homage 
must also be rendered to the labor of memo- 
rizing, which the making of a dictionary has 
necessitated. She has sometimes, indeed, fal- 
len into errors; the stability of her vocabulary 
has not always been perfect. But, finally, af- 
ter the first hesitation and independently of 
some later confusions, it gives evidence of a 
praiseworthy terminological consistency, and 
which no doubt in time, and with some sug- 
gestive encouragement, would result in the 
elaboration of a very complete language—per- 
haps even of several languages, as we may 
argue from text 33, to which we shall return 
in the following chapter. 

**5. Style. —It remains to investigate the 
style. Ifit is true that ‘ manners make the 
man ’—that is to say, not the impersonal and 
abstract understanding, but the concrete char- 
acter, the individual temperament, the humor 
and emotional vibration—we ought to expect 
to find in the style of the Martian texts the 
same special stamp which distinguishes the 
visions, the sound of the language, the hand- 
writing, the personages—in short, the entire 
romance, that is to say, the curious mixture of 
Oriental exoticism and of childish puerility of 
which the secondary personality of Mlle. 
Smith, at work in this cycle, seems to be com- 
posed. It is difficult to pronounce upon these 
matters of vague zsthetic impression rather 
than of precise observation ; but, as well as I 
can judge, there seems to me to be in the 
phraseology of the texts collected an indefinable 
something which corresponds well with the 
general character of the entire dream. As 
these words are evidently first thought in 
French—then travesties in Martian by a sub- 
stitution of sounds, the choice of which, as has 
been seen, apropos of the high tonality of this 
language, reflects the general emotional disposi- 
tion—it is, naturally, under their French aspect 
that we ought to consider them in judging of 
their actual style. 

‘*If, now, it is recollected that everywhere 
in literary history poetry precedes prose, imagi- 
nation comes before reason, and the lyric style 
betore the didactic, a conclusion according with 
that of the preceding paragraphs is reached. 
Which is, that, by its figures and its style, the 
Martian lamguage (or the French phrases 
which serve it for a skeleton) seems to bring 
to us the echo of a past age, the reflex of a 
primitive state of mind, from which Mlle. 
Smith to-day finds herself very far removed in 
her ordinary and normal states of mind.’’ 


The investigator sums up his experience 
with Héléne Smith’s mediumistic phenomena 
thus : 


‘¢ Their careful analysis has not revealed to 
me in them any evident vestige of the other 
world, not even of traces of a telepathic trans- 
mission on the part of the living. I have only 
succeeded in perceiving in them very beautiful 
and instructive examples of the well-known 
tendency of the subliminal imagination to re- 
construct the deceased and to feign their pres- 
ence, especially when the favorable suggestions 
of the surrounding environment incites them 
to do so. Not being infallible, and bearing in 
mind Hamlet’s principle, I will guard myself 
well from affirming that these subliminal imi- 
tations and simulacra are absolutely free from 
any spirit collaboration ; I content myself with 
repeating that I have not discovered any, and 
that it seems to me in the highest degree im- 
probable, and with leaving it to others to 
demonstrate its reality, if they think they are 
able to do so. 

*¢In cases, in which, for lack of informa- 
tien, it has hitherto been impossible to discover 
this wholly natural filiation of facts, simple 
analysis of the circumstances and of the con- 
tent of the communications indicates that, in 
all probability, they proceed from reminiscences 
and impressions appertaining to living individ- 





vu 


uals much rather than from disincarnates. In 
other words, these messages and personifications 
too evidently reflect the point of view of the 
medium or other living persons for it to be per- 
missible to regard them as due to the interven- 
tion of deceased persons, whose attitude towards 
them would, in all probability, be wholly 
different.’” 


Finally Prof. Flournoy adjures the public : 


‘*Tt is better, then, to follow my advice— 
in the well-understood interest of and for the 
advancement of science, in a domain where 
superstition is always ready to give itself free 
play—it is better to err through excess of cau- 
tion and strictness of method than to run the 
risk of being sometimes deceived ; it is better to 
allow some interesting fact to escape for the 
moment, rather than to open the door to the 
follies of the imagination by a relaxation of 
necessary caution, 

** As to Mile, Héléne Smith, supposing that 
I have failed to recognize in her phenomena 
which are really supernormal (which, in that 
case, will some day be better set forth by other 
observers), she will, nevertheless, accomplish 
more in the way of discovering the real truth, 
whatever it may be, in submitting herself dis- 
interestedly to my free criticisms, than by doing 
as so many useless mediums have done, who, 
afraid of the light, in their foolish eagerness for 
the triumph ofa cause very dear to their hearts, 
have shunned close investigation, and would 
have us rely upon their word alone. 

** They forget the saying of Bacon, which is 
ever being confirmed: ‘ Truth is the daughter 
of time, not of authority.’ ”’ 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. A 
Nove. By J. Srorer Crousron. D. 
APPLETON AND Co, 


F ever that rollicking word ‘jolly’? fitly 
I epitomized a book it does this novel which 
makes its appearance uupretentiously in a 
paper-cover fiction series. Nothing more in- 
genious can be conceived than the author’s plot 
nor the unflagging vivacity with which it is 
carried off. Given an unscrupulous man who 
has the daring to risk the adventures and mis- 
adventures of a soldier of fortune, a second, 
distinguished for weakness of purpose, and lastly 
a young man who is in need of being under 
mild restraint, and the making of an entertaining 
narrative is foredoomed, if the knack of telling 
a story supplements invention. What adds to 
the particular merriment of this merry tale is 
a little uncertainty in the reader’s mind as to 
whether Mr. Francis Beveridge, so-called, is 
really hipped just a bit or not at all. His ad- 
ventures are numerous, varied, and, per se, 
wildly improbable, but so plausibly put that they 
take on an air of considerable credibility : even 
the most entertaining generalizing, conveys no 
idea of this unique example of really humorous 
nonsense. Readers should, perhaps, be warned 
that the hero appropriates the property of 
others—money, fur-lined overcoats and what 
not. He is an unconscionable liar ; his con- 
tempt for woman is unmeasured, and his treat- 
ment of her grossly impertinent, but still some- 
how the reader feels no desire to cast stones at 
him, which is high tribute to the art of the 
author. Those who make the acquaintance of 
A Lunatic at Large run small risk of repenting 
of the association whatever their taste in light 
reading may be. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. By Tue 
AvutTnor or ErizaAsnetH AND Her GerMan 
Garvin. Tre Macmittan Company. 


Readers of this author’s earlier book knew 
about what to expect when a second work from 
the same pen was submitted to them. A 
chorus of praise, loud, vociférous and inter- 
national, has greeted this little volume, and he 
who cannot be carried away by the popular 
enthusiasm feels a sense of great daring when he 
puts up even a mild protest against the indis- 
criminate laudation which is showered upon the 
book from every reviewer’s pen. The conju- 
galities grate. Ffor example: when will mar- 
ried folk learn their sentimental passages are a 
bore? What cares the reader whether the 
writer gets on or off her husband’s knee in the 
first chapter, or disappears from view in the 
last chapter, her head on his shoulder, and his 


arm encircling her waist? Banalities all. 
And then such wearying self-consciousness in 
the matter of books does the author display. 
Such senseless reading of Goethe always on the 
lee-side of an icehouse. Walt Whitman always 
by a rosebud ; Keats in the forest ; Spencer on 
drives along Baltic shores. For rank posing 
was ever anything moreextreme? She wishes 
to be thought **bookish,’’ as an old farmer 
with a like ambition expressed it, and so she 
brings us into her library and says pert and 
shallow things about this and that author. 
She is much mote entertaining and agreeable 
wen she gets into the open and talks of flow- 
ers, although here also, charming, humorous 
and keen as her observationsare, they have all the 
taint of self-consciousness. Along with much 
talk of gardens there are limned lightly but 
not the less realistically phases of lite among 
the German peasantry, which show a class 
sunk in poverty, superstition and the ignor- 
ance that kills through lack of observance 
of the most elementary laws of hygiene. 
Again is there humorously set forth the vex- 
ations of the governmental practice in Ger- 
many of quartering soldiers and officers on 
householders during manceuvres. The tribu- 
lations of a chatelaine. are presented most amus- 
ingly, and if this were the tone of the whole book 
then would the critic find that no fault could 
be found. As is well known, the author hae 
managed to conceal her identity from most 
readers, although it is claimed that she is known 
to large numbers of persons to be Countess Von 
Arnim (nee Beauchamp, Mary, daughter of 
Henry Beauchamp of England), and that she 
lives with her husband and children in a lonely 
schloss ; what she writes about is said to be 
her life there. 


THE GIRL AT THE HALF-WAY 
HOUSE, By E Hovcn, Autuor or Tur 
Story or THE Cowsoy. D. APPLETON 
AND ComMPANY. 


The evolution of a western home is set forth 
in the earlier pages of this work with the pen 
of one who knows and one who cares. A 
womanless world for a time the saloon sup- 
plies all of social life that there is. The 
mixed company drawn from all quarters repre- 
senting all grades, and inevitable here as every- 
where else in the world—initiative, energy, in- 
dustry win. Three principal types are cleverly 
limned. The world soldier of fortune ; that 
queer product of earlier civilization, the cow- 
boy ; and the youth of the century, torn by 
summons to war from the restricted life of 
his native town, and unable to refit himself 
into its niche on his return to civilian life. 
Inveritably when the west was young soldiers 
of fortune and those ‘who found difficulty in 
resuming a place in the life they forsook at 
their country’s call, turned their faces to that 
untrammelled section of large possibilities. 
The author is at his very best in describing the 
incidents of life on the plains, where man 
returns to the estate of his early ancestors, and 
becomes all things for himself—architect, 
builder, cook, judge, police-officer. A strik- 
ing incident results from the accidental straying 
of a party of men into the sporting grounds of 
Indians. ‘The description of the means by 
which the party were saved from extinction at 
the hands of a superior body of savages, and 
the account of the fierce battle between selected 
representatives make stirring reading. Another 
strong incident is the fight between different 
antagonists, a blizzard on a western plain, bent 
upon death to man and destruction to his prop- 
erty, and two men who attempted, with the 
aid of a span of horses and an improvised sleigh, 
to thwart the intention of the relentless storm, 
as regards one household at least. The ro- 
mantic portion of the story is the least inter- 
esting part of it. Admitting that in order. to 
satisfy the popular demand for love in a story it 
must be included, it could have occupied much 
less space in the present instance to the un- 
doubted advantage of the tale. Wherever the 
author has touched upon life in the far West 
in the sixties, whether with earlier or later de- 
velopments, he has at his best, for he writes 
from knowledge, gathered through experience 
and elose-at-hand observation. He has an eye 
for the picturesque and a perception of the 
poetry of life hidden from the less discerning, 
and his diction is that of a practiced writer 
rather than what is naturally to be expected of 
the ex-cowboy that he is. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
acither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1 00 1s sent with the question, 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1578. How to Organize a Humane 
Society—Audubon Societies. ToC. E. 
—I have become one of your interested readers, 
and enjoy your editorials as much as your styles. 
Will you please tell me something of the Au- 
dubon Society, or refer me to someone who 
will tell me something for publication? We 
are to organize a Humane Society here next 
month, and I should like some information 
concerning the nature of these Audubon or- 
ganizations. We have always looked after 
unfortunates, but have never had a regular or- 
ganization charged with so doing. I have read 
so much of the Audubon Society that it will 
give me great pleasure to know something 
more of it—when organized, where it got the 
name. Are there others by this name outside 
of New York? 

As you wish to organize a Humane Society, 
you cannot do better than address the Rev. 
Francis H. Rowley, Secretary National Hu- 
mane Association, Brookline, Mass., for prac- 
tical information as to how you can best ac- 
complish your purpose. One of the principal 
objects of the society with which Mr. Rowley 
is identified is the establishing of local humane 
societies al] over this country. The officers of 
the society are experienced in the details of such 
organization and administration, and they can 
advise you most intelligently. As to how the 
Audubon Societies acquired their name and 
some details of their work : 

The Audubon Society for the Protection of 
Birds was named for John James Audubon, 
America’s most distinguished ornithologist. 
Mr. Audubon was born in Louisiana in 1780. 
His parents, who were both French, had set- 
tled on a plantation. The father’s love for 
nature was inherited by the son, and while still 
a lad his father called his attention to natural 
objects around him, especially the birds. A 
book of ornithological pictures determined him 
to become an artist, and when only fourteen 
years old he went to Paris to study under the 
celebrated David. But at the age of eighteen 
he was settled on a farm in Pennsylvania by his 
practical father. This could not hinder his 
genius long, however, and twelve years later he 
sailed down the Ohio with his wife and child 
on a bird-sketching expedition. Before long 
he abandoned his ordinary business, and under 
the encouragement of Prince Charles Lucien 
Bonaparte, of Philadelphia, Pa., he published 
the result of his study and research. Later he 
went to Europe to secure subscribers for his 
work, The Birds of America, meeting with a 
warm reception from such men as Herschel, 
Humboldt, Sir Walter Scott and others. The 
issue of his work began shortly after, *‘ each 
bird being d_lineated life-size.”” He revisited 
America several times for further study and he 
issued several publications. In connection with 
Dr. Bachman he published two books, The 
Quadrupeds of America and a Biography of 
American Quadrupeds. 

However, it is as an ornithologist that he is 
best known. He died in 1851 in his seventy- 
first year. Twelve years ago (in February, 
1886) the first Audubon Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds was organized in the city of 
New York. The work spread rapidly, and 
before long numerous branches were formed 
throughout the country. Ina very able address 
recently delivered before the New York Audu- 
bon Society the following statements were 
made : 

Their influence was marked, and resulted in 
the wide diffusion of a sentiment in behalf of 
bird protection, and especially against the whole- 
sale destruction for millinery purposes, a destruc- 
tion which during the four or five years imme- 

diately preceding this date had assumed gigantic 
proportions. 





A new Audubon Society assumed an organ- 
ized existence in Boston in January 1896, 
while the second organized new Society was 
formed in New York in February, 1899. 
Since then a dozen other societies have been 
formed in as many different states, ranging 
from Maine to Wisconsin. Each Society has 
done vigorous work in behalf of bird protec- 
tion, The new movement was called into life 
by the fashion of wearing bird-of-paradise 
feathers and particularly the plume of the 
snowy white heron, more technically known as 
the egret. During the breeding season the 
feathers on the sides of the back of both male 
and female egret grow very long and beautiful, 
and it is of these feathers that the once popular 
aigrette was made. 

The principles and methods of work of the 
Audubon Societies are practically the same in 
every branch, although unlike the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which 
has been established over thirty years, each 
organization rules itself, really not being under 
the control of any other branch of the Society. 

The fact of strength in unity has been recog- 
nized, and it is to be hoped that later it may be 
possible to incorporate all under one head. 

The work of the Societies in the main is not 
to make new laws, but to help to enforce the 
old ones, and to educate the masses in the knowl- 
edge of bird-life, with the object of awakening 
an interest in regard to the utility of birds, and 
to inculcate a love for the birds themselves. 

The New York Society has sent to nearly 
four thousand postmasters a poster containing 
extracts from the State law for the protection 
of birds, each accompanied by a letter asking 
that the poster be hung in the post-office of the 
recipient. This movement has resulted in 
numerous applications for further information. 
Several pamphlets by distinguished writers have 
been published and distributed in their original 
form, and later republished in current papers and 
periodicals. No. 5, ‘An Artist’s Appeal,’’ 
by Abbot H. Thayer, is addressed to women in 
behalf of birds. No. 7, ‘* The Economic 
Value of Birds,’’ by Frank M. Chapman, 
treats of birds in their relation to agriculture. 

A meeting of the New York Society held 
in its home in the Museum of Natural History 
in Central Park, New York, last December, 
gave evidence of the interest felt, it being 
attended by over a thousand people. Addresses 
were made by the President of the New York 
Society, by the Rev. Dr. Henry S. van Dyke, 
Mr. George S. Davis, representing the Super- 
intendent of Schools of New York City, also 
Mr. Chapman and Professor Bickmore. 

The Audubon Society realizes that its great 
hope for the future lies in the children of to- 
day, and strenuous efforts have been made to 
introduce its propaganda into the schools. 
This effort has met with great success, and 
the literature of the day shows a marked 
tendency toward fostering in children a love 
for birds and animals. Several of the chil- 
dren’s papers and magazines, as well as a few 
devoted to older folks have opened a special 
department for this subject, and they encourage 
the sending in of pictures taken by the children 
or articles on the subject written by them. 

Bird Lore, a delightful bi-monthly magazine 
is the official organ of the New York Audubon 
Society. It is edited by Mr. Frank Chapman. 

The Osprey is another magazine devoted to 
birds. Certain circulars prepared to enlist the 
sympathies of the children—entitled Johnnie’s 
Crusade: an Appeal to Boys; Elsie in Bird- 
land : an Appeal to Girls—are ready for distri- 
bution upon application, and hundreds of them 
have already been read. 

The combining of Bird Day exercises with 
those of Arbor Day is a happy thought of the 
society, and Circular No. 6, a reprint by per- 
mission, entitled Bird Day in Schools, has been 
issued by the society. About two thousand 
copies have been distributed thus far. 

Interest has also been stimulated by the illus- 
trated lectures which have been given in nu- 
merous places by eminent scientists, under the 
auspices of the Audubon Societies in different 
sections of the country. 

Aside from the educational department, the 
second aim of the soc’ety is to discourage the 
purchase or use of feathers of any bird for or- 
namentation, except those of the ostrich and 
domesticated fowl. The third object is to dis- 
courage the destruction of wild birds and their 
eggs ; while the fourth is to establish Bird Day 
exercises, as has already been stated. 
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The different ranking of memberships in the 
State ot New York is as follows : 

Any one paying the sum of $25 at one time 
to the treasurer may become a patron. 

Any one paying $5 a year may become a 
sustaining member. 

Any one paying $1 may become a member, 
and fany one under eighteen years of age, by 
paying 10 cents, may become a junior member. 

Teachers in the schools of the city of New 
York are admitted free of charge. The rules 
of each Audubon Society may be adjusted with- 
out reference to any other organization of the 
same society. The influence of the Audubon 
Societies of this country has been so widespread 
and so effectual that much attention has been 
given to legislative protection. So much so 
that an agreement between the Millinery Mer- 
chants’ Association and various bird-protective 
organizations, including the Audubon and 
American Ornithologists’ Union, has been 
agitated, as their power of suppression is dis- 
tinctly felt. 

One very interesting bit of literature on the 
subject of legislative authority in regard to birds 
is entitled Legislation for the Protection of 
Birds other than Game Birds. (Game birds 
are well protected by law, as everyone knows ) 
This pamphlet of nearly 100 pages, written by 
T. S. Palmer under the direction of Dr. Mer- 
riam, gives all existing laws, so that it may be 
seen at a glance in what states or what counties 
of a given state bird laws are either wanting or 
defective or in what places they are efficient. 

A thorough reading of this summary is sure 
to bring about much state legislation, as well 
as to lead to national co-operation ; for, as the 
introduction says, ‘* The protection of birds is a 
national, not a local question.”’ 


1579. Models for Bcys’ Suits and 
Coats—Little Girls’ Winter Gowns, 
Bonnets and Coats. To Eleanor.—(1) 
What will be the smart model for a boy of six 
years? The boy is wearing trousers, and I 
should like to know style, material and colors 
for making winter suits for school and also for 
dancing school. What about overcoat and 
hats suitable for a child of that age? The 
child is of ordinary hight, fair and slender. 

(2) Will you also advise as to style of dress 
for a girl of three? Should she wear white, or 
is flannel allowable ? Please advise as to style, 
material and colors most desirable for winter 
coats and bonnets. 

(1) There is nothing prettier for a boy of 
six for general wear than the sailor suits if they 
are correctly made of good cheviot. The 
trousers may be bloused or tight, as you prefer, 
and long or short ; the blouse must be made 
full with rather full sleeves tucked at the wrist 
and finished with a narrow band of the same 
material buttoned with a black bone button. 
One sailor collar is of the same material as the 
suit, and is made on it. The extra collars 
worn with the suit are of plain colored galatea, 
piqué,‘or of white duck, linen, cheviot or piqué, 
The dickey should have a standing collar, 
worn, of course, without a linen collar, and it 
should be of white flannel or of white duck. 
The tie worn under the sailor collar should be 
of black silk. A white cotton lanyard may also 
be worn. . With this suit is worn a double- 
breasted reefer of cheviot with sailor cap to 
match. Another suit often seen in England 
and beginning to be worn here by small boys is 
made of mixed cheviot with full trousers and 
small cutaway jacket fastened only at the throat. 
Wich this is worn a waistcoat of the same ma- 
terial or one of fancy cloth, also a turnover 
white linen Eton collar and small black tie. 
For dancing school have the boy wear sailor 
suits of white serge, linen duck or piqué made 
like the cheviot ones, with extra collar of pink, 
red, or light blue galatea. Tie of black, 
dickey matching the suit. A suitable overcoat 
for a small boy is made of dark blue melton, 
double-breasted and with turnover collar of 
velvet. The coat just reaches the knees. The 
hat is of felt in the same shape as the straw 
hats worn by small boys, with large rolling 
brim. In the children’s fashion number to be 
published the latter part of October will be il- 
lustrated fashions for girls and boys exclusively. 
After a boy is six years he looks better dressed 
plainly ; that is, not in velvet, etc. Last winter 
many smal] boys wore white entirely, but this is 
extravagant and only pretty for smaller boys. 

For the little girl advise dressing her entirely 
in white for the house. If her gowns are too 





thin she may wear an entire under dress of 
white flannel, but this is not necessary if your 
house is well heated. 

For coats she could have several. One for dress 
of bengaline in the color most becoming. Make 
it after the empire model, box-plaited from the 
yoke both back and front. The edge of the 
yoke, collar and cuffs to be trimmed with 
Persian lamb, beaver or chinchilla, muff to 
match. Small yoke bonnet of the bengaline 
trimmed with fur and two small ostrich tips, 
A pretty play-coat for a small child is made like 
the Canadian toboggan suits of dark blue cheviot 
or heavy flannel; it is full and double-breasted 
with pointed hood lined with red, and red sash 
finished with tassels and tied on the left side, 
With this is worn a simple light hood or tobog- 
gan cap. Leggins matching the coats may be 
worn with all of them. The coats should just 
reach the knee. Corduroy in white also is 
pretty for a little girl and can be easily cleaned 
when soiled. Make it with triple capes each 
edged with fur and lined with white taffeta. 
Leggins of corduroy. Bonnet to match 
trimmed with rosettes or ribbon and tiny white 
ostrich tips. Several models will be illustrated 
in October. 


1580. Suitable Material for Extra 
Jacket— Rainy-Day Suit. To Sub- 
scriber.—(1) Please suggest a modish and use- 
ful jacket to wear with a rough blue tailor skirt 
—something for use until time to select a win- 
ter suit. The jacket belonging to this skirt is 
unfit for wear. 

(2) Will “‘rainy-day”’’ skirts be favored 
for shopping and traveling? If so, please ad- 
vise as to cut and style of jacket. 

(3) Could the jacket used for the blue skirt 
be worn with the short skirt also ? 

(1) The most useful coat for between sea- 
sons and one that looks well with different skirts 
isa covert coat. Have it made with fly front, 
the length to reach to about six inches below the 
waist; have strapped seams and straight flap 
pockets. If you do not like covert coats get a 
black cloth Eton. 

(2) Rainy-day suits are worn in rainy and 
stormy weather, or when the streets are in a 
bad condition from the snow, but they are not 
worn very much for shopping or traveling when 
the weather is fine. The jackets are made in 
various styles, short, tight-fitting, single-breasted 
coats, double-breasted coats and Etons. The 
Eton still remains good style notwithstanding its 
having been worn so much during the summer. 

(3) If you wish to use the jacket that you 
wear with your blue suit with the rainy-day 
suit, should advise having the rainy-day suit of 
dark gray or black cheviot with a double- 
breasted Eton either braided or simply stitched. 
If this were done the same jacket could be worn 
with both skirts. Blues are very hard to 
match, therefore either a black, dark gray or 
covert cloth jacket looks best with a blue cloth 
skirt. 


1581. Bcoks for Missionary Class. 
To John E. W.—Should like to know the 
price of Harlan P. Beach’s book, Dawn on 
the Hills of Tang. I am planning the 
organization of a missionary class, and I am 
about to propose China as the subject of study. 
Is there any better book for average class work ? 
If so please let me know. 

The price of Harlan P. Beach’s Dawn on 
the Hills of Tang, is 35 cents in paper cover. 
Another, more recent, book by the same 
author would perhaps suit your purpose better. 
It is called Knights of Laburnum and con- 
tains a biography of four leading missionaries. 


1582. Back Numbers of Vegue. To 
M. K.—Can I obtain the back numbers of 
Vogue containing models for patterns Nos. 27, 
28 and 30? 

Yes, we can send you these copies upon re- 
ceipt of price, which is thirty cents each, as 
they are more than a year old. 


1583. Methods of Lace Appliqué. 
To E. C. L.—Please tell me how to ap- 
pliqué lace when the figures are cut from stuff 
such as the old Spanish lace. I have too 
a lace shawl that was cut up to drape a 
dress years ago, ana I thought it would be 
pretty to appliqué the figures of the pattern on 
a white mull. How would it be done? I am 
sure not buttonholed around the edge, that 
would make it less heavy, and yet put on like 
the Chantilly lace bands they would show rough 
edges. I wished to do the work myself, 
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Vogue is always glad to answer the questions 
of all of its readers whether they send their sub- 
scription to the office or they purchase copies 
regularly from the newsdealers. 

In the application of lace it depends upon 
whether the edge is finished or not how one 
proceeds. A great many figures and small 
designs come at present with finished edges 
especially for application. In this case the lace 
is laid on the material, basted in place, and 
sewed with fine lace thread which can be 
bought in small balls. Sew over and over as 
you would buttonhole, but the worker does not 
put her needle through the loop as she would 
for buttonholing. In the case of applying lace 
cut from a shawl, or an all-over pattern of 
Spanish lace, in cutting out the figures leave 
enough of the net of whatever the ground 
work is to turnin a little (an eighth of an inch 
is enough). This you turn in with your needle 
as you sew; otherwise the method is the same 
as given. 


1584. Trimming for Cloth Skirt-— 
Velveteen Gown—To Lengthen Vel- 
vet Skirt. To H. B. C.—(1) Please state 
a pretty way totrim a black satin-faced cloth 
skirt, now plain; also suggest one or two 
pretty bodices for it. 

(2) Would a first quality black velveteen 
make handsome gown for middle-aged lady, 
either blouse or boléro? 

(3) How lengthen a garnet velvet skirt, by 
trimming or otherwise? 

(1) Trim your satin-faced cloth skirt with 
three two-inch bands of the same cloth, cut to 
shape and set on the skirt in deep points, the 
first point to come within four inches of the 
bottom of the skirt; the next one six inches 
above that, and the third one eight inches. 
The bands are stitched to the skirt on the upper 
edge only. If you do not use cloth, braid 
could be put on in the same way, but it should 
not be quite as pointed, as it is not bias. For 
bodices, have one of white taffeta tucked with 
a boléro of fine lace; a full lace jabot and high 
collar, and belt of tucked liberty satin in pale 
blue. Or you could have collar and belt of 
the same taffeta as your bodice, Another use~- 
ful bodice could be of black chiffon with un- 
lined yoke and sleeves. If you are thin have 
the yoke and sleeves laid in tiny tucks or 
shirred. 

(2) Velveteen would not make a handsome 
gown for a middle-aged lady. If you cannot 
afford velvet, a good cloth would make a much 
handsomer gown. 

(3) In order to lengthen a garnet velvet 
gown match the velvet exactly in chiffon ; have 
it plaited and set it on the underskirt the re- 
quired depth. Then cut the velvet in the same 
shape such as making it pointed front and back 
and shorter on the sides, or like model in cen- 
tre of page 133 Vogue, 30 Aug. Edge the 
velvet with a band of lace or handsome quality 
of passementerie. 


1585. Informal Invitations. Cards 
of Condolence. To G.—(1) Please give 
the proper wording of a note written to a bride, 
asking herself and husband to spend the day at 
my country home. I have only met the bride 
once, but I know her husband very well. 

(2) Also inform me if it is proper to ac- 
knowledge cards left by friends after a death in 
one’s family. 

(1) Write an informal note, even if you do 
not know the bride well. As the occasion is 

nformal, word it something like this: ‘** My 

dear Mrs. Blank. It will give me much 

pleasure if you and Mr. Blank will lunch with 

me on Tuesday, the 27th of October, at one 
o’ clock. 

‘6 Very cordially yours, 

“— .T.” 


(2) Cards left after a death in the family, 
do not need an acknowledgment. Letters of 
condolence should be answered. This is not 
absolutely necessary, but it is more polite to 
send a reply. Such letters do not require to be 
answered immediately ; any time during two or 
three months after receipt, is permissible. 


1586. Models for Taffeta Coat and 
Gown, Separate Bodices, etc. To 
Edith.—Having had some gowns this summer 
copied from Vogue's suggestions and made by 
home dressmaker, which were more admired 
when I was away than the gowns made for me 
in our best houses, I beg you will answer my 





questions. I have twenty yards of black taffeta. 
Shall I make long coat like one on first page, 
or rather between fourth and one hundred and 
fifteen, or as I wish for winter? Ought I to 
have it of cloth, like lower left, on middle page ? 
If cloth for coat, suggest how to have taffeta 
made. 

(2) The diagram enclosed is of handsome 
handkerchief sufficient for waist, but not sleeves, 
I should like it made so that the fringed edges 
could be used. Of what shall sleeves be made ? 

(3) Then I have eight yards of old-rose 
foulard with white dots ; should like for house 
or theatre. What could I use with it or how to 
make it, also the prices? As I shall require 
patterns will you suggest patterns not published. 

(1) If you wish your coat for evening wear 
for the theatre and elsewhere, advise using your 
taffeta for the coat, and lining it with light 
blue, pale yellow or white brocade like the coat 
in 23 August, or like one of the later models 
published in Vogue. Three quarter coats will 
also be worn this winter. If the coat is for 
street wear, advise having it of cloth in black, 
and made like model on middle page Vogue, 
20 September. If you decide to use cloth 
your taffeta would look well made into a gown 
like centre figure on page 179, Vogue 20 
September, if a tailor-made is desired. If for a 
more ceremonious frock use model 6110 on 
page vii; Vogue 6 September, or model on 
double page Vogue 27 September. 

(2) The handkerchief bodice would “look 
well madelike pattern No. 50, using the fringe 
where the bands of white are in the illustration, 
and making the front collar and sleeves of all- 
over lace. 

(3) The eight yards of pink foulard could 
be combined with chiffon of the same shade, 
and made like model 6109 in Vogue of 13 
September, The back of the skirt is of foulard 
in an inverted plait. The yoke of chiffon, 
collar, lace-edged. Another pretty model is 
shown on middle page Vogue, 20 September, 
combined with white chiffon, set panels in the 
skirt of white chiffon, the upper portion shirred 
and strapped across with velvet like that on the 
bodice. The panels should run only half way 
up the skirt, making it plain above. Of course 
the width and depth of the panels should be 
regulated by your material. Eight yards is not 
very much for a tall woman, but of course it 
would go further if you are short and slight. 

Vogue only has the pattern of the handker- 
chief bodice ; the other models could be cut to 
order for you at special prices, The weekly 
patterns are 50 cents each, in 36 bust measure 
only. 


1587. Etiquette of Flag Flying. To 
Original Subscriber.—Will you kindly tell me 
what is the proper flag to fly on a country place, 
the object being to let it be known when the 
owner is at home, at what time it should be 
raised, and at what time lowered? A private 
flag would make a gentlemen's place seem too 
much like a club, would it not ? 

What is the custom in regard to flags on 
places of business ? 

The flag was first used as a family emblem 
for rallying together the different members for 
one reason cr another, and it was supposed to 
inspire them to the perfcrmance of deeds of 
heroism and personal devotion. This idea has 
prevailed at all times, and proves as strong 
among nations of modern times as of old. But 
the use of the flag has been gradually extended, 
and it may be said to have several important 
functions in civilized life that it never had in 
ancient days. Thus for signalling purposes it 
has become one of che most important articles 
in use. The old wig-wag system of using flags 
in the army for signalling from one high hill to 
another found its counterpart in the navy, 
where a code of signals was formed to enable 
officers of ships to communicate with each 
other when at sea. The use to which the flag 
has been put for signalling is extensive, and 
there is, practically, a complete flag language. 

The etiquette of flag flying is something not 
generally understood by the average person, but 
it is one that in some respects has as stringent 
rules and regulations as that of any other part 
of our public deportment. 

The most stringent rules regarding flag flying 
prevail in the navies of the world, and though 
differing somewhat in details they are nearly 
identical, A commander of one warship can 
read from the flags of another whether the 
commander is at home, whether he is receiving, 
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and whether etiquette requires that he should 
answer with similar flags. 

Leaving out the matter of signalling with 
flags at sea, which is an important part of the 
subject, it is quite necessary that every naval 
officer should understand the flag etiquette ex- 
isting between officers of all nationalities. The 
admiral’s flag differs somewhat in every nation 
from the rear-admiral’s and commander’s flag. 
All indicate who commands the ship or ships. 
In the British navy the blue ensign is an indi- 
cation that the ship is in the public service, 
while the red ensign is borne by all other Brit- 
ish ships. The British yacht clubs are allowed 
certain privileges beyond which they must not 
trench, They usually carry the blue ensign, 
but with distinguishing burgees. The admiral’s 
flag of all nations is known by its location more 
than by its design. It is always displayed at 
the main, the vice-admiral’s at the tore, and 
the rear-admiral’s at the mizzen truck. When 
any one of these flags is flying in its appropriate 
place, it is understood that the officer in ques- 
tion is on board the ship. 

Further than this, we have the yellow flag 
which denotes quarantine, the pure white flag 
which indicates a truce to hostilities, and the 
flying of the flag of one country over that of 
another denotes the victory of the upper. Flags 
are displayed on shipboard when religious ser- 
vices are being held, when powder is being 
taken on board, when the crew are at meals, 
when the small boats are at manceuvres, and 
when there is a celebration of any kind. There 
are also pennants used in the navy to indicate 
certain things. The commandant’s pennant is 
a long triangular flag, with a blue field contain- 
ing thirteen stars and two stripes. The home- 
ward bound pennant is similar to the com- 
mandant’s pennant, except that it is just the 
length of the ship itself. This pennant is only 
flown when the ship has been ordered home 
after a three-year cruise, There are pennants 
for the admirals and rear admirals. 

The etiquette of flag flying in the navy is 
therefore elaborate, and the ship must have a 
large supply of flags and pennants. Besides 
those mentioned there must be flags of foreign 
nations to display when entering foreign ports 
or when saluting a foreign official, and in- 
mumerable flags used for private signalling and 
for the international signal code. 

Yacht clubs have adopted many of the rules 
and regulations prevailing in the navy, and they 
use similar flags for indicating the presence of 
the commodore and vice-commodore on board. 

Country clubs have also adopted to a certain 
extent the flag, not merely as an emblem of 
the club and for picturesque display, but for 
special purposes. On field days, or when games 
are in progress, flags are flown from the club 
house, while the American flag is continuously 
flown from the flag-staff from sun-rise to sun- 
set. This latter has no special significance 
except to correspond to the American ensign 
which flies from the staff over the stern of 
every yacht or vessel to indicate that it is in 
active service or commission. So the flag on 
the country club house pole indicates that the 
club is in commission, to use a nautical phrase, 
that is, the season of sport is on, and the club 
is open to its members. Special flags are flown 
only to indicate special events. 

Every club and association has its own par- 
ticular rules and regulations about flying special 
flags, and they are known only to the mem- 
bers. There is no fixed rule either for flying 
such flags or for the kind to be selected. Each 
club adopts its own set of flags and code of sig- 
nals, Unless the members are acquainted with 
the code, the flying of the different flags would 
be useless. Flag signalling for country clubs, 
however, is becoming a. popular method of 
keeping members acquainted with the pro- 

grammes for the day. 

The adoption of the flag for similar purposes 
on country places has not become general, but 
in some cases the system just described is par- 
tially adapted to private houses. The Ameri- 
can flag is flown from the main flag-staff from 
sunrise to sunset, to indicate that the owner is 
living in the country house for the summer. 
That is all the significance it has or can have. 


When away for the winter the flag should not | 
The American flag is the only one | 


be flown. 
that should be used for this purpose. 

If one wishes to fly a special flag to indicate 
whether the owner is at home or away, it 
would be necessary to make a set of rules known 
to one’s friends, so that the special significance 


of it could be understood. In the country, 
where large estates adjoin each other, it would 
be a simple way to infoim intending visitors 
that the owner is at home or away to fly a flag 
whose import 's understood. 

A speciai flag, on the whole, seems a little 
unusual for a private residence, and it would be 
much better to arrange the code of signals with 
the American flag. One might easily dispense 
with the regulation flag and fly in its place one 
or two smaller ones. In South American coun- 
tries our consuls often fly the American flag in 
the regulation way, and a smaller one under it 
or over it, when they are at the office. This 
regulation, once understood, is easily carried 
out, and it might be adopted for a private resi- 
dence without causing adverse comment. If 
one flew a special flag from his country house it 
would attract too much attention from out- 
siders, and would, as the question suggests, 
make many think it a country club-house 
rather than a private residence. ' 


1588. Remodeling a Cloth Gown. 
Decorating a Hall. To M. E. G.— 
What is the best way of making over a dress 
like the enclosed sample and made like en- 
closed illustration? The dress is trimmed in 
velvet, same shade, polka-dotted in 
white. The girdle is of lain velvet and 
high all around. The vest is a full one of 
deep cream satin, I do not care to have that 
again. If you think the whole waist too 
much out of date, wi!l you please suggest some- 
thing suitable fora new one. Kindly give me 
suggestions for redecorating and furnishing a 
hall (old-fashioned ) about twenty feet long and 
nine feet wide, wainscoted four feet in light 
pine, The carpet is in shades of green and 
most of the furniture is dark cherry. 

Your gown is quite in the fashion, and 
making it over is not advised. Boléro jackets, 
high belts and skirts with tucked backs are all 
good features. The only needed alteration js 
to make the full vest of plaited white chiffon, 
with full tie of chiffon with lace ends. Jt 
would be very difficult to successfi lly combine 
this material with another, as the color and tex- 
ture are both unusual, and they would not look 
well in combination with something else. 

(2) Advise for hall staining the wainscoting 
a red tone—not too red, of course, but not the 
yellow of pine. A dark ash varnished would 
look well, or a dark oak. Above the wain- 
scoting put green paper, a sample of which will 
be sent you by mail on request. Leave the 
carpet in shades of green, as it is. You do not 
state whether or not you wish new furniture ; 
nor do you tell what is in the hall at present. 
Therefore no suggestions for furnishing aie 
given. 


1589. Dying a Tan Ulster. Skirt 
for Theatre Wear. To S. L. P.— 
(1) What color skirt can I wear with separate 
waist for theatre, etc.? 

(2) Will you kindly suggest what color to 
dye a woman’s tan ulster, tailor-made and tight- 
fitting back. The color is too light for con- 
stant use and has become spotted. Is it pos- 
sible to dye a coat of this sort a darker tan ? 

Either a skirt of satin-finished tan or gray 
cloth or a black one of crépe de chine would be 
the prettiest to wear with theatre bodices. If 
you had a tan skirt you could have an evening 
wrap lined with brocade and chiffon collar and 
tie to wear with it. 

The tan ulster can be dyed a darker tan if 
there is no silk stitching showing on the out- 
side. If it has stitching as a trimming, how- 
ever, you cannot have it dyed any color but 
black, for the silk dyes one color and the cloth 
another and, consequently, never looks well. 

By medium-sized patterns are meant thirty- 
six-inch bust, forty-one hips and forty-two skirt 
length. Vogue cuts any illustration to order at 
the special prices which you will find published 
on pattern page of Vogue. 











You may obtain one month’s treatment of Dr. 
Dys’s Celebrated Sachets de Toilette, consisting 
of one box Sachets de Beauté, one Flacon Séve 
Dermale and one jar of the Dysaline Cream for 
$12; or for $8.25, instead of Sachets de 
Beauté, you may have Sachets de [eu- 
nesse, Sachets Concentrés, or Sachets 4 I’ Au- 
bépine, according to your particular complexion. 
Circular sent free on request and advice for skin 
treatment given by V. Darsy, 129 East 26th 
Street, New York. 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


Blankets 


At McCutcheon’s. 


The best medium and fine grade 
California and Eastern Blankets are 
included in this collection. All 
weights, and all sizes from the baby’s 
crib to the extra long size required 
for the modern brass beds, are well 
represented. 

Asa hint of the good values. 
California Blankets, with pink, blue 

or yellow borders : 

Single Bed, 6.50, 7.50, 9.00, 10.00 and up 

Double Bed, 9.50, 10.50, 12.50, 15.00 
and up. 

Extra large size, 10.00, 13.50, 15.00, 

20.00 and up. 

All of the above cut and bound singly. 
Eastern Blankets of thoroughly good 


quality : 

Single Bed, 2.75, 3.00, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00 
and up. 

Double Bed, 4.50, 5.00, 6.00, 6.50, 7.50, 
and up. 


Also an excellent assortment of comfort- 
ables, quilts and spreads all moderately priced. 
These goods can safely be ordered by mail. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, 
3,5 and 7 West 22d St., N. Y. 











THE | 
MAYNARD SWEATER 








Correct for Golfing, Walking, Driving, Boating and 
all Athletic wear 


SENSIBLE, COMFORTABLE and BECOMING | 


The United States health report, in an articie on 
Hygiene and Sensible Dress, says, ** We find that | 
the Alice Maynard Golfing Sweater is worthy of our | 
unqualified editorial endorsement.” All whoare in- | 
terested in golfing and golfing dress will do well to) 
avail themselves of this hiat which we are pleased to | 
give them for their benefit. 

Vogue readers are reminded that other establish- 
ments are showing sweaters modeled after the May- 
nard, bat as the stitch and pattern of our sweater is | 
patented the sweater cannot be copied in these im- 
portant respects. The correct garment may be had | 
only at our establishment. 

Prices from $5.00 to $15.00, according to style ond | 
finish, In stock and made te order. 
Materials for knitting and directions for self- cating | 
sent for $1.50 
When remitting by check, 10 cents is to be included 
for Clearing House charges. 


ALICE MAYNARD 
22 West 22d St., New York City | 
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YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 


CORRECT STYLES IN GOLFING, WALKING AND 
OUTING HATS 





Authorized Agents 
in 
Principal Cities 





Write for 
Booklet of styles 








1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West 


158 Broadway, Near Liberty Street 
Londen Agency, HENRY HEATH, Limited, 105, 107, 109 Oxford Street, W. 
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Matinées, Chemise de Nuit, Jupons, Cache Corsets. 





a Constable, at 


Ladies’ Furnishings 
FALL IMPORTATIONS 
Paris Lingerie 


Comprising Exclusive Novelties in 


French Underwear, Bridal Trousseaux. 
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|MARGARET MURTHA 
13 WEST 3oth STREET 


Sole Agent for 


AUGUSTINE THOMAS CORSETS 
OF PARIS 


Latest Models in Lingerie, 
Matinées and Silk Skirts 


Trousseaux a Specialty 


Négligés, 


Our straight front hygienique corset combines the 
best features of a strictly hand-made corset and the 
only French model in this market. 


13 WEST 30th STREET 


NEW YORK 





te tm 
‘THE HYGIENIQUE” 
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Formerly with 


L. P. HOLLANDER & 


CO. is now w showing at his 
New Establishment, 

534 FIFTH AVENUE, 
OPPOSITE 
DELMONICQ’S, 

the latest importations of 
Street, Dinner, Even- 
ing and Reception 
Gowns, Street Coats, 
Theatre Coats, Even- 
ing Wraps, 

Silk Waists and Fancy 


Neckwear. 


534 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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LATEST 
Pansy [odel 


STRAIGHT FRONT 
FOR 
FALL 1900 


903 BROADWAY, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
The PANSY CORSET CO. 
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‘T ‘He kindergarten system of developing the mind of the child is valuable mainly because it 
lays emphasis upon the cultivation of the imagination. Admitted that in many instances 
this is carried to absurd lengths—preposterous and silly vagaries being indulged in—even 

the most extreme misdirection of a good principle cannot alter its inherent worth. The way of the 
world would not be nearly so troublous as it is were imagination more generally exercised. This 
faculty is erroneously supposed to be the exclusive distinction of artists and the higher-rank literary 
folk : it being a thing too fine to subject to the wear and tear of life’s mean and sordid every-day ex- 
periences. So far from this being the case—let it be whispered into your ear—there are certain astute 
persons who gain enviable reputations for kindness of heart, and whom it is the custom to define as 
sympathetic, when, as a matter of fact, their sole stock in trade is an active imagination. One so 
endowed does not require a book on etiquette to warn him that talking of one’s personal affairs and 
exploits, except in the most minute quantities, is an affliction to hearers. He realizes instinctively 
that all men desire always to sing the Iliad of their preferred heroes—themselves—and that, conse- 
quently, they take scant interest in the recitals of other men’s doings. Accordingly, the man of 
imagination listens more than talks, and at small expenditure of endurance he builds up a mighty 
reputation for perception and sympathy. Probably the most frequent comment made to him is : 
‘* You understand me ; I meet so few who do.’” Whereupon the man of imagination holds his 
peace, not daring to speak his mind, for what he could say would be most wounding to the vanity 
of the speaker. He could tell him the hallucination that one is so complex as to be misunder- 
standable by one’s kith and kin is one of the most common of delusions ; that in what he conceived 
to be an exposition of the finer side of his nature he has really paraded vanity and crudeness. But 
as it is no part of the imaginative man’s plan to engage in an ethical propaganda, he allows persons 
of this type and others to go to the too-revealing lengths of their tongues without hint that he sees 
below the surface of their words. As for them, they are pleased with themselves and delighted 
with the man who understood them. The man of imagination, without ever having his heart 
wrung with pity, can, if he will spare the time, in nine cases out of ten bring more comfort to the 
sorrowing or to the sinful than can those of genuine goodness of heart who lack this quality. 


If he be somewhat kind in intent, he finds numberless opportunities to make life the brighter fot 
any with whom he may come in contact ; and this he accomplishes as much by what he refrains 
from doing or saying as by his deeds and words. He remembers that, although age may be hon- 
orable, it is not usually desirable ; and he will carefully refrain from imtroducing the subject in 
assemblies where there are women and men who have reached the years known as uncertain age ; 
he realizes that to praise extravagantly the achievements of one man to another in the same profes- 
sion or trade is to disturb his listener's peace of mind, and again he refrains. In more positive 
ways he lightens burdens by the words which he perceives will give pleasure out of all proportion 
to the trouble he is at to remember to say them. In fact, words in the mouth of the man of imagi- 
nation can very often be made to radiate more joy than do deeds of great kindness on the part of 
those who are not thus endowed. Pity that imagination is not more generally cultivated, for its 
neglect is ofttimes fraught with serious consequences. What was it but lack of imagination that 
sent thousands of young men into the Spanish-American war? They rushed to recruiting offices 
by the thousands, not because they hated Spain or loved the Cubans, but because, as was said of 
them, they knew nothing of war; they regarded the prospective adventures as a picnic. Why 
were they ignorant of the real significance of war? In school histories, novels and general litera- 
ture the calamities of war have been set forth with unsparing particularity. Alas! the young men 
had no imagination, and so they had to experience, in their individual personalities, starvation and 
disease in Tampa ; scenes of fearful carnage, horrible wounds, insanity, neglect, maladministration 
and cruel death in Cuba and the Philippines, before they realized what an imaginative man com- 
prehends sitting quietly in his own home. 


¥ 

Then.again, there is the case of the lower animals. Careful investigation has proved that in 
a large number of instances cruelty is perpetrated upon them by human beings because it is not 
realized that they suffer acutely ; and so, in the absence of church mandate on the subject, the 
unimaginative majority treat sentient creatures as though they were made of stone or wood. Some 
call it want of thought, but stagnant imagination would be a more apt diagnosis. A popular 
phrase indicates that people sometimes suspect their lack in this regard, for is not ‘«I can't 
imagine ’’ on everyone’s tongue at some time? The defect is, however, apprehended only occa- 
sionally, whereas the majority of men, women and children pass their whole lives in a state of 
can’t imagine. Since imagination touches life at every point, and since, moreover, where inert, 
the duties of its office lie unfulfilled, to the great detriment of the individual and the nation, the 
question of its symmetrical development is worth more consideration than it receives from parents, 
with whom text-book cramming, instead of the training that develops, continues to be the ideal of 
education for the young. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


ENGLISH HONORED AT LAST—‘‘ BOYS WILL BE 
BOYS '’—FOREORDINATION AND HEREDITY 


—AN INDIAN TALE—WEAR GLASSES 


AS LITTLE AS POSSIBLE 


He present season of school and college 
opening is distinguished by several 


radical changes in that heretofore 
stronghold of conservatism, Yale. Among the 
progressive facings-about is one that will 


especially rejoice those who are concerned about 
the habitual neglect of the English language 
as a school and university study. Many new 
and attractive courses have been added with the 
result that out of a class of three hundred and 
twenty sophomores, two hundred and fifty-nine 
took English, it being one of the elective 
studies. Half a dozen years ago this would 
have been pronounced an idle tale, for at that 
time, as was well known, the English courses 
were most unpopular. The special Sun corre- 
spondence, from which these statistics are taken, 
also refers to the fact that one of the most 
marked changes at the college is making the 
study of philosophy an elective instead of, as 
heretofore, a required course in the junior and 
senior years. The result as compared with last 
yeat when it was compulsory and this year as 
an elective is that last year seniors and juniors 
to the number of three hundred and fifty-eight 
took courses in psychology and ethics, whereas 
this year only two hundred and fifty-four have 
taken them. English and rhetoric, as a rule, 
have been the studies selected as substitutes by 
the students who have dropped the philosophic 
courses. 
*"% 

** Boys will be boys *” isa flippancy that many 
mever tire of repeating when the boorishness of 
boys or youths calls forth protest. It would 
seem that college faculties have had a marked 
leaning toward echoing the popular sentiment 
in this regard since hazing and cane-rushing 
have been permitted unrestricted play in a 
commonwealth that boasted of being Christian. 
While the highest institutions of learning in the 
country were permitting their students to in- 
dulge in boorish behaviour that usually degene- 
cated into some form of cruelty, large sums 
were being subscribed for the purpose of 
sending missionaries to teach so-called heathen 
peoples the Golden Rule. Personal violence 
has been permitted among students down to the 
very season that is just opening, but un- 
fortunately for the holders of the * boys-will-be- 
boys’ theory, there comes to pass from time to 
time tragedies that fix public attention upon 
disgraceful proceedings in some special college 
and the faculty and alumni experience some bad 
quarters of hours. Such a case in point was 


” 


that of a New Jersey seat of learning where, as 
the result of an old-fashioned cane rush a young 
man of seventeen, one of the freshman class, 
is, at the present writing, suffering from con- 
The participants were 


cussion of the brain. 
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in football rig, some of them naked to the 
waist. The fight was in earnest and consisted 
of severe personal maulings, during the progress 
of which clothes were torn to shreds in many 
instances. This highly civilized proceeding is 
said to have been witnessed by adult relatives 
and friends of the young savages. Had a 
Filipino university or college permitted such 
an orgy what would we not have said of their 
savagery ? 


~ 
* * 


The subject of food waste occupied the 
attention of a British economic association at 
a recent meeting, Mr. Henry Higgins who 
made the address having at his command an 
arsenal of facts in support of the statement that 
in England the loss of the working class from 
this item alone ranged into the hundred millions. 
The claim is made that women do not know how 
to buy economically, or how to cook to the best 
advantage. Housekeeping is pronounced an 
art and one that is nearly a lost one owing to 
the large number of young girls who are 
brought up in factories. Mr. Higgins advo- 
cates the more extensive teaching of cooking in 
the schools, a proposition that will probably be 
frowned upon by the school board. An expert 
statistician in this country estimates that 
$1,000,000,000 is the annual cost of the food 
wasted by bad cooking. It is the opinion of 
these students of economic conditions that 
owing to the ignorance and inefficiency of the 
average housekeeper the time will not be 
long before in large industrial centres at least 
the whole work of preparing meals will be 
carried on as an industry outside of the home, 
just as baking and brewing now are. 


* 
* & 


The question of creed revision now being 
under discussion in many presbyteries makes 
pertinent a repetition of the paragraphs in the 
Westminster Confession to which exception is 
taken by some divines, conspicuous among 
whom is Dr. Hillis, the pastor of Plymouth 
Church. They are: 1. ‘*By the decree of God, 
for the manifestation of His glory, some men 
and some angels are predestined into everlast- 
ing life and others foreordained to everlasting 
death. wu. These angels and men thus pre- 
destined and foreordained are particularly and 
unchangeably designed and their number is so 
certain and definite that it cannot be either in- 
creased or diminished.’ To the non-Calvinistic 
adherent the beliefs quoted seem terribly un- 
just, but divesting them of their ecclesiastical 
nomenclature and substituting latter-day phrase- 
ology the essence appears the same, for are not 
heredity and environment when combined as 
inevitable as ever foreordination could be? . 


* 
* 


The wrongs of Indians on western reserva- 
tions have been told in reports, in the impas- 
sioned tale of a brilliant author, in histories 
and in current writings of various clases, but 
it is not often that the Indian of the eastern 
states either voices his wrongs or enlists the pen 
or voice of others to perform that service for 
him The remnants of four tribes, two of them 
from Long Island are now endeavoring to 
secure permission to present their claims to 
certain valuable lands before the United States 
Court. Among the leaders in the movement 
for the reclaiming of their lands are several 
ministers and college graduates. The rehearsal 
of some of the devices by which they claim 
they were deprived of lands shows the white 
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man to have made rather a good thing out of 
Indian ignorance. A curiosity of a preliminary 
hearing was the presence of a go-between who 
helped a white man to make a particularly 
good bargain at the expense of the Indians. 
The Montauk reservation was becoming very 
valuable, five thousand acres of it having been 
sold for $600,000. A few Indians still re- 
mained on the reservation, and it being deem- 
ed advisable by the white man who had 
purchased the land for the Indians to go, 
one Nathaniel Dominey was hired to carry on 
negotiations, the particulars of which he himself 
gave. The eight remaining Indians consisted of 
the Queen, her son Wyandank Pharaoh, now 
the rightful. king of the tribe, the Queen’s two 
brothers and four other Indians. The answers 
were to the effect that with the Queen it was 
agreed that she should be paid $100 annually 
and that she should have during the use of her 
life two houses, which should revert to the 
purchaser of the land at her death. The 
brothers of the Queen were given $80 
each. The heir was induced to part with his 
birthright for $10. The claim is set up by 
those who are agitating the question of restor- 
ing to the Indians the lands belonging to them, 
that as they are wards of the nation they could 
not legally dispose of their property without 
the sanction of the United States government, 
and that consent was never obtained. The 
property claimed is now valued at $3,000,000, 
and the Shinnecocks as well as the Montauks 
lay claim to this. There are now about three 
hundred members of the Montauk tribe. The 
other tribes which are endeavoring to obtain 
redress for alleged wrongs are the Narragan- 
setts and the Mohegans. The land involved 
in their claims is a tract about eight miles 
square, a short distance back of Narragansett 
Bay, and four miles near Norwich, Connecti- 
cut, with a few acres in Norwich itself. The 
Indians are represented by able counsel. 


* 
* * 


A medical journal a few weeks ago directed 
attention to what it claimed to be the over- 
wearing of eyeglasses. It dwelt upon the fact 
that spectacles or eyeglasses out of doors were 
invariably disfiguring. This no one will gain- 
say, but those who wear them have other ob- 
jects in view than making a good appearance. 
It is discouraging to be assured that the disfig- 
urement is nine times out of ten unnecessary, 
and in many instances it is positively injurious. 
The rule laid down by the New York Medical 
Journal is, that if a person's vision for distant 
objects satisfies himself, and seems good enough 
to keep him out of danger, he should not 
wear glasses in the street. Indeed, it is a 
grateful rest to the eyes if glasses are worn about 
the house or while reading to leave the eyes 
uncovered when out of doors. The method 
recommended by this authority for ascertain- 
ing whether or not glasses are needed, or to 
find out whether, if worn, they are right, is to 
hold the finest print about sixteen inches off, 
and exactly in front of the eyes with a good 
light falling behind it. Both eyes should be 
kept open during the test, and each eye should * 
be alternately covered by a card to ascertain if 
sight is alike in both eyes. If the print appears 
exactly the same to both eyes there is nothing 
wrong. After the fiftieth year the test will 
show the slightest imperfection. The long 
article concludes with the specific recommen- 
dation to wear glasses as little of the time as 


(Continued on page 230) 
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(Continued from page 228) 

possible. After wearing glasses only a few 
days many find that print looks worse than 
with naked eyes. This is said to be sure in- 
dication that glasses are wrong. Most persons 
with troublesome imperfections of the eye can- 
not leave off glasses even for an hour without 
discomfort ; this is because they have wrong 
glasses. The right glasses can be put on and 
taken off with no more discomfort than follows 
the putting on or taking off of a hat. 





THE TRAGEDY OF ANGEL- 
IQUE 
BY M. BOUCHIER SANFORD 


He white-capped maid who had opened 
the door eyed the caller with curios- 
ity. Her skin was dark ; her black 

hair hung down her back in two long braids ; 
her coat was girt at the waist by a knitted 
crimson sash, and she wore a toque of black 
and crimson. The maid instantly divined 
that she was not a visitor to be admitted to 
the drawing-room, and told her to wait in the 
hall. 

Someone was singing ; it was a woman. 

‘* Perhaps it is his sister,"’ thought Angél- 
ique, for he had told her he had a sister. 
Then she heard a man’s voice—the voice of 
her Roger. He had sung with her many times 
on the rocks or the river. The maid, Sarah, 
stood at the door, waiting for the close of the 
duet. Angélique followed her, and peeped 
in. 
The large room, lighted by a coal fire and 
softly shaded lamps ; the portraits on the walls, 
the bric-a-brac on shelf and table, the rich 
carpet and curtains, the couches and easy- 
chairs bewildered and troubled her ; she began 
to feel that she had no part in these things. 
In the past three years summer visitors had 
come to her far away Canadian home, a little 
settlement of lumbermen and mill hands. 
Until she left the village she had seen nothing 
finer than the simple furniture of the summer 
cottages. She had heard that Roger Lyle was 
rich, but until she saw him in his home beside 
the woman who sat at the piano she had not 
understood the difference between her station 
and his. Her father had been angry when he 
had discovered that she had walked and rowed 
with Roger. People at the settlement had 
talked about them, and said no good would 
come of it; the American gentleman would 
not think of marrying the daughter of a mill 
hand. But Angélique had held her head 
proudly. True, her mother was an Indian 
woman, her father poor and uneducated ; but 
her grandfather had been a French gentleman. 
Roger had promised to return and marry her, 
and he would keep his word. A gentleman 
is always true. She had said that to him the 
night when he kissed her; she had not let him 
kiss her until he had made that promise of 
marriage. She had not told anyone of that 
promise ; she did not mean to tell until he re- 
turned to claim her. 

Weeks and months passed ; he did not re- 
turn ; she did not hear a word of him; she 
felt sure he was ill; she must goto him. She 
watched for an opportunity and found it ; she 
knew his address in New York, his street and 
number, it was on a card that he had dropped. 
Julie Mirot, the grocer’s daughter, told An- 
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gélique that in a neighboring village an Amer- 
ican lady was looking for a nurse to travel 
with her to her country. Her nurse had fallen 
ill ; she could not care for her little ones on 
the long journey. Mrs. Lester was going to 
the far south, Angélique would go only as far 
as New York; the American could make no 
better arrangement, and was forced to accept 
the conditions. She left the French girl in a 
respectable boarding-place and went on her 
way. 

The man at the piano turned quickly when 
the servant said a foreign woman wanted to see 
him. His face grew white. It seemed but a 
moment before he was by her side, beckoning 
her back to the hall door. 

‘¢ Angélique, what does this mean? What 
has brought you here ?”’ 

She felt faint and dizzy. She had never 
imagined such a meeting as this. 

«« Angélique ’” he said more gently, but 
a sharp note of fear in his voice; ‘‘ you are 
tired, you are ill, Sit down; tell me quickly 
why you came.”’ 

** You came not; you wrote no word. My 
heart said, ‘He is ill, goto him; he marry 
you; you nurse him, make him well.’ ”’ 

‘* You came to marry me! Great Heaven! 
Angélique, you must go back, back to your 
home. You cannot stay here. I shall take 
you to a place where you will be safe for the 
night. Wait but a moment. I will speak to 
my wife.”” 

He meant to tell his wife that a stranger had 
lost her way, and he would take her to a 
shelter. He was beside himself, and hardly 
knew what he had said. 

‘¢ Your wife! *’ 

*« Angélique, for God's sake, be still. She 
—is not well. Come away with me. 
She—’’ 

‘¢You—you were a husband—and—you 
kissed me.”” 

‘*No, no, I was not married then. For- 
give me, child. I meant no wrong. Go 
back, marry Pierre—Pierre who loves you. 
He is poor. I shall find a way to help him. 
I want you to be happy.”’ 

Angélique had risen, and now stood by the 
wall with blazing eyes and set face. She 
tugged at the collar of her coat, and broke 
away its restraining button. She tore from 
her neck a chain he had given her when he 
made his promise, and flung it at his feet. 

He had barely time to pick up the chain be- 
fore the young wife stood in the doorway. 
For a moment, Angélique longed to tear from 
their sockets the soft eyes that looked into 
Roger's with sore perplexity. But presently 
she grew more calm, for the sweet, girlish face 
was troubled, and through the veins of this 
daughter of a hybrid race contending forces 
ran. 

«¢ What is it?*’ asked Alice Lyle. ‘* What 
can we do for you?”’ 

Angélique forced through her stiff lips the 
words, *¢ You—can give me—no help.”’ 

She turned to the street door and went out 
into the night. 

«¢ An Indian woman, dear, who had lost her 
way. Comein. You will take cold.’’ 

Alice had started to go after the stranger, 
to call her back; but her husband drew her 
away. 

Angélique heard his words. She turned 
quickly and faced him. As she stood in the 
light of the street lamp, he read the reproach 
in her face; but her lips were mute. Then he 
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drew his wife within the door, and shut her 
out. 

She sat down on the steps of a church, and 
tried to think. She could make no plans; 
there was no future for her; but her brain was 
luminous with visions of the past. She was 
leaning on his breast on the river, pledging her 
faith to him. How tenderly he had held her. 
Was it the same hand that clutched her arm so 
roughly in the hall. 

A policeman came to her and said some- 
thing that she did not understand; then she 
rose and wandered away. She was alone in a 
city full of strangers, far from her own people; 
she did not know how to find her way back to 
her boarding-house, and she did not want to 
go there. 

Near midnight she stood on the track of the 
Broadway cable. She did not heed the clang 
of the bell or the approaching lights. Her 
eyes were on a distant river, on a man and 
woman drifting down the stream. 

Roger Lyle and his wife were on their way 
to church the next morning when a friend 
joined them. 

‘There was a sad accident near here last 
night,” said the man. 

«« What was it?*’ asked Alice. 

‘*A woman was run over by acar. No 
one can identify her, though her face is un- 
harmed. They have taken her to the Morgue. 
She is a beautiful girl, dark-skinned, with 
long braids of black hair. She appeared to 
have Indian blood in her.”’ 

Alice trembled and clung to her husband's 
arm. ‘*Oh, Roger, it must have been a 

Roger’s face was white and drawn; that 
which looked out from his eyes was more than 
horror at a strange woman’s fate, and Alice’s 
lips were sealed. 








WHAT SHE WEARS 
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NO BOUFFANT SKIRTS ADMISSIBLE—PREVA- 
LENCE OF VELVET—BEAUTIFUL BALL 
GOWN IN WHITE CREPE DE CHINE— 
REVERS ON ETONS AND SMART BODICES— 
FEATHERS THE MODISH HAT TRIMMING 


Ne hears much about 1830 skirts, of the 
bonne femme order, full all round, 
plaited or gathered, but in the very 

next breath these authorities say, ‘‘ But our 
American women wil! not wear them.’” The 
past summer has developed too much grace of 
contour, too much study of carriage and move- 
ment, too much pride in natural lines of limb 
and torso, to forswear all such advantages, and 
muffle one’s pretty self up in yards and yards 
of straight breadths of material, gathered at 
the waist. ‘* That is quite impossible,’* they 
repeat. ‘No one will consent to anything 
over full.*’ From all the private importations, 
direct from the most exclusive foreign houses, 
there is no sign of an eclipse of the figure, but 
on the contrary, its seductiveness is cared for 
in the most minute way, by sewing down the 
plaits and tucks, and cutting away all the 
material which interferes—so that to preserve 
the outlines not the least point goes unheeded. 


ELABORATION THE WINTER NOTE 


Altogether, there is a strong indication of 
more elaboration on skirts and bodices, and 
much of it is to be executed with velvets. 


(Continued on page 234) 
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(Continued from page 230) 

There is also a return to fabrics which repre- 
sent all solid colors, like the very fine dress 
cloths, cachemires, of lamb, of goat’s hair and 
camel's hair. French suitings, a soft pliable 
all-wool cloth with a crépe surface, and of 
mixed weaving, which does not prevent its chief 
color to dominate. This is one of the new 
and smart winter fabrics just brought out. 
Cloths are as light in shadings, and of as various 
colors as they were last season. The street 
colors are of those effective middle tones, but 
soft in their strength, and very wearable. 
Grayish greens are particularly good, and these 
have a note of distinction. Warm and golden 
are the browns, and they come in a gamut from 
tobacco to a golden fawn ; still lighter run the 
biscuit and oatmeal! shades. In blues, the eccle- 
siastical stained class shades, diverging into 
greenish and grayish blues. Reds embrace these 
two distinct species, the shades of poppy-red and 
the rose-reds, with a lesser variety of paler Du 
Barry shades, which absorb more from the rose 
than the poppy, yet belong as a class to neither, 
but fall into the category of pinks of a very 
deep kind. Steel grays, as well as some of the 
stone varieties, hold their own, and so do some 
of the violet tones. 


VELVETS AND SATINS 


Velvets in solid colors are to have a vogue- 
One of the new colors both in silks and velvets, 
borders on claire de lune or moonlight shades. 
Another novelty in liberty satin is embossed 
with brilliant single flowers, with their stems 
and foliage, or else bouquets of a moderate 
size, spaced off so as to show a generous 
quantity of the satin. Exquisite to a degree is 
this superb material. Very beautiful are the 
transparent silk crépes, with a sheen of satin 
on their surface. Dress silks are compact in 
design, and have a decided mingling of color 
effects ; broché surfaces are modish, and will, 
from their glossy satin surfaces, combine well 
with velvets and cloths, for cloth and silk are 
much in vogue. 


BEAUTIFUL APPLICATION OF GOLD LACE 


Touches of gold belong almost to that 
popularity which endangers its existence for 
any length of time, and will warn off the ultra- 
fastidious from the start. Yet one cannot but 
be fascinated with the chic and spirit it now 
bestows on garments of all kinds, worn indoors 
and out, and to hats, too, of every genre. As 
for gold lace, its beauty is phenomenal, and its 
price quite in keeping. For that reason, it 
cannot be duplicated cheaply, and of all the 
golden trimmings it stands the best chance of 
holding its prestige to the last. 

An example of greatest beauty is a recently 
unboxed ball gown in white crépe de chine— 
of that ethereal variety so much admired. Its 
long ceremonious skirt falls in one single 
sweep, having insettings of wide gold lace in 
two distinct rings - broken by separations into 
sections; now and then the pieces of lace 
being purposely made with scroll ends of rare 
design. The fineness of this untarnishable gold 
thread is a marvel, and its design and hand- 
wrought excellence equal to the most of the well- 
known fine white laces. The froufroutage 
of chiffon and taffeta skirts beneath were most 
elaborate, and each visible seam of this crépe 
skirt ‘was joined by a very open 4 jour white 
silk embroidery stitch. The hem on the bot- 
tom was also finished after the same manner. 
A décolleté bodice of crépe, its lower part en- 
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tering the waistband, was tucked vertically for 
a few inches ; then above the tucks was an in- 
setting of this wide gold lace, both edges 
of which were irregular. The crépe appears 
again above this lace, while the décolletage has 
a two-inch white tulle plaited ‘* modeste,’’ 
a narrow ribbon run through the beading—one 
of the old styles revived. This wide gold lace 
also forms a short sleeve, part of the lace cut 
out to show the arm as in a frame, and two 
wings of lace to relieve the sleeve on each side 
in a graceful way. 

Floral garniture is extremely in vogue, and 
on this corsage a half wreath of exquisite roses 
starting from the left shoulder ends in a trailing 
of half-blown buds in the back, the bodice 
fastening there. This is the newest genre of 
corsage trimming where flowers are the garni- 
ture. These gowns furnish enchanting pictures 
to be kept in mind when the time comes to 
order dinner and ball gowns of a ceremonious 
nature. 


THE SLEEVE MUST FLARE 


So far as one may judge, sleeves remain 
much the same from shoulder to elbow, but 
below the elbow the new movement calls for 
an outer flare, growing wider, and furnished 
with close under-sleeves, wristbanded in some 
cases, in others frills of lace fall over the hand 
—in fact there is an endless variety in the 
making up of these lingerie affairs. In silks, 
satins, or velvets the wristbands are as ornate 
as a bracelet, with gold-spangle, jewel, etc., for 
dressy gowns. Revers and turned-over collars 
are double and triple on smart bodices, or Etons, 
while Carrick capes are in twos or threes, high- 
necked and half-low. This makes the chic 
tailor suit, whether the Eton is open or not. 
If open, a vest double-breasted is the smartest 
and newest genre for street wear. For mi- 
saison days a long cravat, whose ends are 
tucked into a high corselet belt, fills the open 
space over whatever underwaist is worn. 


THE BODICE AN AFFAIR OF SKILL AND TASTE 


Bodices are to owe all their novelty to 
ingenious complications and trimmings. We 
saw that those introduced in the spring had no 
other novelty when compared with the winter 
models, and up to this writing, the lately 
arrived models are presented under the same 
conditions. Boléros are long and short, sepa- 
rate, or designed only by trimmings. Berthas, 
revers, straps, tabs, capes, remain fixed parts 
to be manceuvred. Buckles, buttons of all 
sizes, especially gold ones, are for service, or 
ornament alone. Laces, applications, flounces, 
transparently inset or adjusted. Bodices 
are to be open, in front, in heart-shape, 
square or pompadour, ina V, or the full-length 
vest opening, which for dressy gowns, answers 
for the wearing of those lovely Anne-of- 
Austria collars, modified into long revers to 
the belt, in some cases. Narrow puff shirrings 
are in high favor for fronts of mousseline, 
while the same shirrings are used for the 
delicate veilings, when made up for house wear 
in pale colors. The yoke effect of a skirt top 
or the heading of plissé flounces, is either of 
them a happy suggestion, as well as are puffed 
under-sleeves of mull or mousseline, to be 
tucked on to a boléro having elbow sleeves, for 
instance. 


FLOWER-HAT GARNITURE GIVES WAY TO 
FEATHERS 


The smartest street hats for this mi-saison, 
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are trimmed with ostrich and coque feathers. 
The latter are in short tips, rounded over, and 
not in long plume form of other seasons. Big 
velvet bows are crossed through their centres 
with long narrow buckles, or a panache of 
feathers is posed on the front brim of a rather 
high crown toque. Low hat crowns, however, 
are the distinguishing feature of the best foreign 
houses. Brims are in every line, and some 
milliners manipulate them to suit every face ; 
therein lies the smart touch, which one hat 
possesses, and another lacks. But only at few 
establishments may one find such talent, or is 
the study of head and face carried to the per- 
fection it should be. 

Through October at Lenox and Tuxedo, 
picture hats for afternoon driving and when 
paying visits will be seen feather-trimmed or 
draped with laces, nets and velvet. Gold 
touches on many of these, but none more 
smartly effective than on a bergére of black 
maline, draped artistically with lines of gold 
defining its brim. Gold lace, extremely fine, 
is fluted like a crown or diadem around another 
hat crown, which, together with the brim may 
be of black lace, maline, or black taffeta, and 
for its trimming that indefinable drapery which 
leaves nothing to be desired. Tricornes are 
established as one of the most becoming genres 
for young faces, and a beauty in finest of felt, 
very elongated across the front, and bordered 
with sable was worn coming off the Trans- 
Atlantique steamer. It proved most convincing. 
A big rosette of gray velvet attached to a velvet 
strap on the left side, gave the smartest air 
imaginable. One must always give the broadest 
margin to those extravagant Empire forms one 
sees. They are composed of stiff frames 
covered with velvet and have high crowns with 
yoke brims. Feathers and a lace scarf consti- 
tute the trimming of the least bizarre specimens. 





GLIMPSES 


THaT— 


The vitality of the old Eton waist is beyond 
all expectation, it is booked for another season, 
in the way of Eton coats, with skirts. In cloth, 
velvet trimmed, for street wear, with double- 
breasted fronts, satin-lined, nothing is thought 
smarter. But the beauty of ornamentation is 
displayed only upon the lining of the collars 
and the fronts, intended to show off, when the 
coat is unbuttoned, by a most brilliant glitter 
of gold variously applied, often with stitchings 
of embroidery. 


CounT— 


On velvets for everything, and on their popu- 
larity as trimming. They are to be very much 
stitched for the latter use, with bands very 
much broader than formerly. Coat and jacket 
collars, flaps and revers, in velvet, on cloth, 
constitute the winter style. Cloth walking 
skirts, of the best model, come in two parts, 
a gored top. Ending below the knee in 
irregularly designed lines. This irregular edge 
of top skirt is covered by a velvet band which 
conforms to the design on the bottom and so 
defines itself at intervals upon the deep shaped 
flounce below. Ai straight band finishes the 
bottom of the flounce. Such skirts admit of 
no bungling attempts in the making; only 
master workmen can do them justice. Such 
trimmings are intricacies which must never 
appear labored, else all smartness vanishes. 


THE LATEST CORSET MODELS 


FROM GARDENER 
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[Note,—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasabie should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date, See illustra‘ions on this page.] 


A TOILET TABLE—-PERPETUAL BAZAR-——EVE AND 
LIP CRAYONS——POWDER BOOKS—NAIL POL- 
ISHERS—-HYGIENIC GLOVES——BEAUTIFUL 
GIRDLES-—PEARLS AT ONE DOL- 


LAR-—NOVELTY STOCKS 


Irdles evidently are not to be dethroned, 
(; as some beautiful models have been 
imported which would be particularly 
effective worn with house gowns or matinées. 
Opaque stones, dull metal and antique designs 
are to be the craze in jewelry, belts, girdles and 
buckles this season, and importers aze filling 
this demand with work that is wonderfu ly 
original and beautiful. 

The sketch No. 5 shows a girdle of steel, 
with enamel slides ornamented by large tur- 
quoise, which costs $5. There are eyelet holes in 
several of the diffe:ent links, so that the size can 
be adjusted. Worn with a tea gown, the effect 
of this would be charming. 

A pretty girdle of the same description has 
slides of gun metal and dull shades of enamel, 
also set with turquoise, and at the same price. 
An odd girdle is formed of links of cut-steel on 
a gilt background alternating with slides of an 
Egyptian design in enamel, and is finished with 
a round buckle in antique design. 

A particularly pretty red enamel belt buckle 
can be bought for $1.75, either in square or 
oval shape; while an effective and new oval de- 
sign of coiled serpents in gilt, the heads of 
which are made of turquoise, costs $3.75. 
Oval buckles of amethysts, set flat in gold, are 
mvst attractive for $3. 

The sketch No. 6 shows a new and smart 
belt worth your attention _It is made of black 
velvet, which is shaped to a point in the back 
and narrows very much as it nears the front. 
Over this are three bands of gold braid. Im- 
mediately in the back is a very beautiful gold 
slide set with an cblong turquoise of exquisite 
color. ‘Two other slides of the same shape, 
only of course less wide, ornament the sides, 
and the front is a most lovely gold buckle set 
with a large round turquoise. Price $7.50. 
The round gilt belt with heavy repoussé gold 
buckle shown in illustration No 4 can be had 
at the reasonable price of $1,50. 

Single strings of pearls for the neck are sell- 
ing as low as $1, and they really make a gocd 
effect. However, if a good quality be desired, 
it would be necessary to pay as much as $5 ; 
for this price, a very good string can te pur- 
chased with a gold clasp. 

The dainty half sleeves, shown in sketch No. 
2, are of mousseline de soie, tucked and hem- 
stitched lengthwise, and with entredeux of fine 
lace. These sleeves gather into a wristband 
which is closed with tiny buttons and can be 
bought, including collar to match, for $3.95. 
Another style of undersleeves,—see sketch 
No. 3—are of batiste with insertions of hand- 
some embroidery alternating with cat-stitching, 
and can be bought for $4.95. 

Many tempting boléro designs are shown 
this season, one of the most charming of these 
being shown in illustration No. 7. This smart 
little affair is of white taffeta with insets of 
Russian lace; tiny écru braid marks out a 
handsome design in which French knots and 
renaissance braid are used with an exception- 
ally happy result. This little boléro, which is 
daintiness personified, is especially appropriate 
for a young girl’s costume. Price $15.75. 

Little gold ornaments which are much used 
at present on the ends of ribbons or velvet 
bands, are really a revival of the tags and 
points used in the time of Charles 1. The cos- 
tume exhibit of all ages, shown at the Paris 
Exposition this summer, has been the means of 
bringing these pretty little ornaments into fashion 
again. Long gold or silver filagree points are 
50 cents each and in triangular shape and dull 
gilt finish are only 25 cents. 

The collar which can be seen in sketch No. 
1 is of mest graceful shape. The color scheme 
is red, black and gold, which seems to be the 
grand chic this season, and the design is Per- 
sian. The edge of the collar is finished with a 


band of black velvet embroidered in gold and 
silver, from beneath which fall two tiny plissé 
ruffles, the upper one of which is black net 
embroidered in chenille, the under one being of 
white mousseline de soie. Velvet flowers 
eombined with heavy renaissance ring design 
in black are appliquéd on the collar, which can 
be bought for $13.50. 

A set of collar and trimmings, which is 
a novelty, is of an ecru brocaded grosgrain, 
embroidered in black chenille and gold thread 
and edged with renaissance lace, which 
exactly matches the color of the silk. The 
twelve yards of silk banaing, two and one-half 
inches wide, which come with the collar, is 
also embroidered in black chenille and gold. 
The price cf the set is $13.50. 
Women who care about the smart and trig 





appearance of the neck, and who find the linen 
collars for wearing under-neck ribbons too stiff, 
have very generally adopted the idea of a sup- 
port of silk belting. This can, of course, be 
bought in any width, and keeps its shape won- 
deriully well, without leaving the ugly brcwn 
mark on the throat which is so often the result 
of too inflexible neckbands. The supports of 
stiffened lawn, which can be bought ready made 
for a very small sum, are cool and give a good 
appearance. 

Fine white lisle stockings, polka-dotted in 
black, are among the novelties, that are in- 
tended to be worn in the house with patent- 
leather slippers. Price, 75 cents a pair. White 
stockings have been very modish for little girls 
for the past two years, but it is only since the 
summer that there has been any attempt to 
bring them into fashion for women. However, 
now it seems that the pendulum of fashion has 
swung back over a quarter of a century in this 
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respect, and we are promised a revival of white 
stockings for house wear, although, as yet, 
black seems much more appropriate for the 
street. 

Italian silk corset-covers, made after the 
French model and of really exquisite gauze, are 
selling for $2.50. These are trimmed with 
silk lace, and can also be had inset with silk 
embroidery over the bust. The undervests to 
match cost $3.50 each. These sets come only 
in lavender, white and pink. A very smart 
stock is made of broad gold braid or ribbon, fin- 
ished at the top with folds of black and red 
velvet. A narrow cravat strap of black velvet 
is passed around the base of the collar, knots 
loosely a little below it, and is finished with 
dull gold openwork tags. Price, $3. 

Taffeta silk petticoats of a beautiful quality, 


with deep accordion or side-plaited flounce, 
graduated up as it nears the back and finished 
with a quilling at the top and bottom, can be 
bought for $10.95. In silk of a less good 
quality, but equally well cut, are others, the 
price of which is only $5.95. These are re- 
markably nice-looking, however, for the price, 
and as the ruffles are lined, they would probably 
give very good wear. 

I have found the nicest little shop where one 
can buy all the newest kinds of perfumery and 
everything which has to do with the care and 
beautifying of the person. Abroad shops which 
are exclusively for this purpose are very com- 
monly to be found, and it is a comfort to deal 
where the exact use of each article in stock is 
thoroughly understood. Among the many 
little conveniences which should be in every 
well-groomed woman’s dressing-room is a com- 
plexion brush, which, when used with some 
good hygienic soap, works marvels with even the 





most uncompromisingly bad complexion. These 
cost only 31 cents. Hygienic horse-hair 
gloves, to be used for the circulation after 
bathing, are 75 cents, and those of bath-towel- 
ing are only 21 cents each. 

Cold creams in several different shades for 
blondes and brunettes are to be had. Tiny 
silken sachets, at 34 cents, are deliciously fra- 
grant and sachet powder can be bought in all 
the different odors. 

Let me remind you that there is hardly any- 
thing which so aids a dainty toilet as a faint and 
elusive perfume. ‘This can be easily obtained 
by making large sachets to be laid in one’s 
frocks while they are not in use, or better still, 
sachet powder may be used in the lining of the 
bodices and also about the edge of skirts for 
housewear, which gives a most delightful result 
Floral leaves for perfuming the bath are 25 
cents a box and give a fragrance to the skin for 
hours after using. 

A nail polisher, which would save any 
amount of trouble, is prepared in such a manner 
that it rose-tints, perfumes and polishes the nails 
at the same time. This convenient article 
comes in a pretty little green case, which would 
look well on any toilet table and costs $1.88. 

Small powder boxes, the lids of which are 
backed with a mirror, and which carry a tiny 
puff, are useful articles and may be bought for 
35 cents. However, in my opinion, they are 
not so desirable as the tiny booklets of powdered 
tissue paper for carrying on a journey. These 
papers, which are carefully covered with a very 
good quality of scented powder, may be torn 
out, one by one, as desired, and can be used 
without a mirror, as they merely remove any 
dirt, grease or ugly shine from the skin and 
leave a most refreshed appearance and delicious 
odor. There is no bulk to these little books, 
and they can be easily placed in a pocket-book, 
or, better still, several leaves torn out and carried 
in the smallest possible space. 

Sateen or gingham sponge-bags, lined with 
rubber, can be had from 14 cents, according to 
size. The purchase of one of these little articles 
should by no means be neglected, as nothing 
could be more indispensable when traveling. 

A novel brush, which is made especially for 
skirts, comes at the very reasonable price of 25 
cents, and it is far better than anything I have 
seen of the kind. It has a thick handle, about 
as long as the width of a hand, which enab!es 
it to be held very firmly. The brush itself is 
meant to be used sidewise and it is so shaped 
that much better results can be obtained with 
the use of one-half the energy and strength 
necessary with the old-fashioned kind. It need 
only be hinted that among the thousand_and 
one other articles which I examined were the 
latest and most approved rouges, powders, eye 
and lip crayons. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


THE MATRON’S CUT IN JACKETS 


S Etons and short round jackets are to be 
A identified again this winter with 
youthful faces and figures, married and 
single, it becomes as important a feature of 
dress, to have an equally authoritative state- 
ment concerning the correct style of matronly 
garment for street wear. There are two 
models for women of a certain age and that 
proportionate robustness which added years 
usually entails, One is the three-quarter 
length jacket fitted in the back and lose in 
front, being double-breasted as well, with the 
circular cape, falling just above the knees. 
Black cloth and black velours are the modish 
materials for them in general, but neither the 
velours nor the cloth is seen without a con- 
siderable amount of machine embroidery in 
heavy black silk, interspersed with fancy em- 
broidery stitches wrought by hand, the two 
together resulting in the best effects possible. 
The designs, which were never before more 
lovely, embrace the bottom of the capes and 
run up over the shoulders into the high collars 
which remain still in vogue. Three-quarter 
jackets, in like manner, are deeply embroidered 
around the bottom and frequently this wonder- 
fully well-executed work covers the upper por- 
tion as well. All these garments have ‘a 
dressy appearance, such as befits the position 
and dignity of mature years. 
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CLOTH AS TRIMMING 


In the way of other trimmings Lesides em- 
broidery, capital results come from our all-over 
application of one cloth above another, also 
from a high lustre diagonal black silk applied 
on cloth in an elaborate design, in detached 
portions, or an all-over. 

Broad wool braids are modishly used, as are 
silk braids covering the cloth, as an all-over, or 
in a special design, as by a series of points, 
broken from flatness by means of small silk 
buttons accenting all the points in upright 
rows. 

White silk stitchings on black are carried 
out in intricate designs, torming another popu- 
lar style. Applications of velvet, representing 
stems and foliage, the flowers beautifully ap- 
plied in satin, makes, perhaps, as richly ornate 
a black trimming as one can find on cape, 
jacket, or coat this season. 


QUIET COLOR LININGS 


Linings of street garments are, with few ex- 
ceptions, of black soft light twilled satins and 
silks, and only occasionally in taffetas. When 
colors are used the tones are of the middle range 
—good deep purples, and crimsons. But the 
black linings suit the new cloaks far better. 
It may be that the eye is wearied of fancy col- 
ored linings, and returns to the more sober 
glossy black satin twills, for quiet repose. At 
all events they ought to be welcomed for econ- 
omy’s sake. 

COLLAR TRIMMING ELABORATE 

Cloak and coat collars are very much 
trimmed on the inside, with shirred black liberty 
silks. The shirrings have tucks so as to give 
them a full and becoming surface and increase 
the collar warmth also. This suggests at once 
a desirable way to remodel the coJlar of a cape 











or coat, needing to be furbished up a bit. It is 
also a serviceable idea to copy the new high 
collars which have the novelty of having one 
part imposed upon the other in this way. _In- 
stead of the high collar in one piece that we are 
familiar with, the first collar is only about half 
its former hight, but a fitted flaring upper sec- 
tion is added, as the fitted bottom flounce is 
added to a skirt on the very same principle. 
This upper part of collar is ruched on the edge, 
and sometimes has a double silk ruffle standing 
up on the edge of which there is some other 
narrow edge trimming. This all makes for a 
high dressy framing in of the face, and is most 
comfortable during our winter winds. 


Black satin ribbons, double-faced, are prettily 
maneuvred down the cape fronts by starting 
them at the collar fastening with rosettes, then 
drawing down the ribbon into a link for about 
seven or eight inches, then placing another pair 
of rosettes, to be followed by a much longer 
drapery of the ribbon, and then a third pair of 
rosettes with one end of the ribbon hanging 
down. a short distance below them. 


LONG CAPES ERSTWHILE KNOWN AS_ CIR- 


CULARS 


Long circular capes which.envelop the 
skirt—mostly used for carriage driving, or 
theatre wear by the elderly are made of heavy 
broadcloth or Poplins rather more than of 
Siciliennes, or Armours, though the latter are 
always favorites, and especially worn by those 
in mourning. These silk circulars are 
interlined with a wool sheeting; the silk 
lining being in large diamond quiltings, is of the 
best quality of lining satins or surahs, The 
collars are of fur double-faced, with a yoke 
piece attached to the outside, in some cases, and 
a very great improvement it is, too. A fine 
clasp of gold, rimmed with black enamel, 
marks the style of cape fastening from last 
winter. 






















CLOTH, EVENING WRAPS 


As for evening cloaks, there are no changes 
of models worth mentioning, the cape with a 
fitted flounce remaining as popular as ever. 
The new ones are to be recognized by their 
trimming especially. For instance, strawberry 
pink cloths are the smart wear for this pur- 
pose, and the pretriest cloaks for the dancing 
contingent are imported in that shade. White 
satin linings prevail and the high collars of one 
much admired, was covered on the outside by a 
succession of long egg-shape ovals, about two 
inches in diameter, formed by a very narrow 
heavy white satin ribbon and a black velvet 
one to match in width, side by side following 
this design, row after row, border of the same, 
on the inside edge is followed by white chiffon 
ruchings filling up the whole space. There 
are very long wide scarf ends, ruched to match 
on the edges, and having many rows on the 
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bottom. This idea is to be carried out in the 
palest of mignonette green cloth, in palest of 
gray, blue and in corn color. A charming 
white cloth cloak of the same circular model, 
had a most bride-like effect—nothing a bride- 
elect could choose to more advantage for in- 
suring much smartness and becomingness. 
From the neck line to the extreme end of the 
cape the surface of the cloth was covered by 
half-inch white satin machine ruchings, or 
quillings, put on in pointed lines increasing to 
suit the spread of cape dimension, with the 
same width as the ruching, allowed for space 
between these rows. Its high collar was 
similarly trimmed, the rows running in vertical 
lines dlose together. There were white inside 
shirrings of chiffon, with long scarf ends 
flounced and shirred. 


LESS RHINESTONE 


There is much less rhinestone ornamentation 
and far more refinement of taste displayed in all 
manner of coats and wraps for day and even- 
ing wear, than we have known for several sea- 
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sons. There always will be extremely exag- 
gerated models to suit uneducated tastes, where 
showiness is the main object. 


DRIVING COATS 


In long driving coats loose backs go with 
loose fronts. Inthe Empire long coat the ef- 
fect of a yoke boléro passing under the arms is 
the modish touch, the skirt of coat below taper- 
ing to the waist in the back with either loose 
or half-fitted fronts. The sleeves have turned- 
up cups, or a spreading pagoda flare, when they 
have not the under sleeve effect carried out in 
cloth, or some contrasting material. This 
style of coat requires a stitched finish, with the 
addition, in some cases, of a fur collar and short 
revers, which our winters make imperative 
when one is able to indulge in the luxury. It 
must be confessed, however, that the cloth 
collars and revers are so beautifully finished to 
match the rest of the coat, that one would, 
undoubtedly, be very comfortable wearing them. 


No one is advised to buy such coats for walking | 


purposes, They are not intended for such ex- 


ercise, and would prove injurious by reason of | 


| opportunity to have the best fashion paper regu- 


their weight, and confining against the natural 
swing of the limbs. While furs are to be worn 
very much as they were last season, and the 


same varieties hold their place in public favor, 
there is not to be the same lavish display of 
quantity. Velvet visiting gowns create a demand 
for the most expensive skins—silver fox among 
that class ; but a woman with boa or collarette 
and muff, need not feel she is obliged to expend 
further sums on a ditional fur trimmings. As- 
trakhan, Persian and fancy furs remain modish. 
SHORTENED SKIRT AN IMPERATIVE NEED 

Skirts of cloth suits for walking at ease, have 
the plaits which are stitched from above, open 
below the knee, or slit up from the hem, and a 
fan plaiting inserted. Even ‘without trimming 
this genre takes away from the plain effect, 
which is no longer thought smart. Since the 
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length of these skirts for street wear has not 
been shortened, it makes the rainy-day skirt a 
necessity. It would be a most admirable and 
independent measure if the well-dressed carriage- 
less woman, would decide to wear her shop- 
ping suit skirts, barely touching the walk. It 
remains too much of an absurdity in these days 
to go about in the forenoon with skirts the 
length of our afternoon ones. A common- 
sense skirt is our great need, 
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DISLIKES BLACK AND WHITE SHIRTS-——A HORROR 
OF A TALL MAN——DRESSING FOR THE AN- 


TIPODES——PACKING HINTS 


Eadows has looked over samples of 
cloth with me, and we find very 


little that is new ; we are most con- 
servative in these days The gloom which the 
South African war has cast over London has 
found a reflection on this side. The tailors 
he-e are making garments of woe and of sable 
hue. Grays and black and very dark mixtures 
are shown, and the haberdashers’ displays show us 
ties of sombre hue. I must confess I like it. 
I have always been a stickler for the black 
four-in-hand, and the best dressed men confine 
themselves to it, or to ties with small colored 
figures on a black ground. I do not admire 
the black and white shirts. They are night- 
mares, and I really believe that the day of the 
colored shirt is at hand, and that it will bea 
dies ira. 

I very seldom consider the question of clothes 
these days. It is fatiguing. Now and then I 
do protest against some extraordinary novelty 
introduced by a few idiots. It was only yes- 
terday I saw a very thin young man walking 
up Fifth Avenue wearing a long straight-cut 
overcoat, the lines of which did not present a 
single break. It was straight and square, and 
the burlesque of a raglan. He was in black, and 
his hat was of the old shape—straight up and 
down without a curve; even his boots finished 
in a rectangle. At the Paris Exposition they 
show some hideous furniture of this description. 
You may imagine what I mean when I refer 
to Aubrey Beardsley and his style of art. All 
this may be very smart, but it is hideous. And 
add to this costume a shirt of white with black 
lines up and down the bosom, an uncomprom- 
ising tie in rigid stripes, and a tall man becomes 
a thing of horror. 

I am learning, gradually, from the numerous 
campaigns, how to dress tor the antipodes. I 
have been much interested in a series of articles 
written for a little paper called The Traveler, 
which give all instructions as to luggage and at- 
tire in countries where any one of us may be 
called for duty or for pleasure. 

‘* In China,’’ says one of its correspondents, 
** we really dress, for the greater part of the 
year, in the same way as in England, but dur- 
ing the tropical months men wear suits of flan- 
nel or very thin tweed. Men wear white 
drill trousers and white linen jackets instead of 
the ordinary evening clothes. 1 used to in- 
dulge in a white linen coat —- military cut 
(that is, with little or no opening at the neck, 
and a stiff stand-up collar)—-and white linen 
trousers. The coat obviated my having to wear 
a linen shirt—(?) Flannel pajamas are very use- 
ful both on steamer and on shore. Ordinary 
head gear is always more or less in vogue. Of 
course the tall silk hat is practically unknown 
out here—and a good job, too. For going out 
into the sun, the most suitable form of hat is 
a Calcutta pith helmet or mushroom hat.”’ 

I do not agree fully with this man, but his 
observations are worth nothing. I do agree 
with the editors of the publication in which he 
writes that flannel suitings and light tweed suits 
are the best for warm countries. White linen 
is much smarter and looks so much cooler, 
however, that it is a temptation. China is to 
be a new amusement next year, and I have 
heard of several parties being formed for a tour 
of the new conquests. We do not know 
China; our ideas about it are mostly insular. 
We have only the lowest class of coolies as ex- 
amples, and even the Chinese merchants here 
are not persons of rank or caste. I have had 
friends who tell me that the Chinese servant, 
as one finds him in his native land, is admirable. 
He is cieaner and neater than the Japanese, and 
you never find an Englishman who has lived 
out in the Orient employing a Japanese servant. 
Of course our knowledge of Chinese servants is 
taken from, as I have already said, the very 
scum, and the experiments in San Francisco 

and other places on the Pacific coast bear out 
the prejudice against him. In China servants 
are hired from an official who is responsible for 
them, as the government is responsible for him. 

This system has been copied, I believe, in 
Berlin, where domestic servants are under police 
surveillance, but with capital punishment as the 


penalty for small offenccs, it is easier to keep a 
Chinese servant in order. 

The same authority gives some excellent 
hints on packing. ‘These are written by a 
woman, and of course many of them are not 
applicable here. It is so long since I have even 
had to supervise the packing of my luggage, 
that I hardly would have any patience if I had to 
resume any surveillance. I only say to Mead- 
ows—yachting, the Continent, the Antipodes 
or country house ; he knows, and I have never 


SINGLE-BREASTED 





garments. 


Keep each shoe near its fellow in 
packing ; this prevents hunting through the 
box when you want that particular pair of 


shoes. Anything breakable should go in the 
middle of the trunk on a soft layer of clothes 
and surrounded by garments folded smooth and 
flat. A trunk should always be packed with a 
solid bottom layer.’’ In fact the secret of 
good packing—and the successful packer is 
born, not made—is to keep everything in 
layers. 


FROCK CO\T 


See text—Well D-essed Man 


found anything missing. One rather ingenuous 
hint is the one this woman gives about the 
packing of boots and shoes, where people have 
not trees and a boot and shoe box, which I 
always carry. ‘‘ If you have boots and shoes re- 
quiring special stockings to match them, force 
these inside the foot part ; they practically serve 
as trees, and you know where to find them at 
a moment’s notice. Boots and shoes take less 
room in a box, if wrapped up separately, not in 
pairs. If they are quite clean fold them up in 
underclothes; that will save the space that paper 
wrapping would occupy and will not hurt the 
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There is some common sense about this. I 
never make use of these substitutes for real 
comfort, but some of us do, and it is necessary 
that we should think over the plans once in a 
while. It is most essential when you are 
breaking in a new valet, or when you are in 
such circumstances that you have to pack your 
own things. And I have no doubt that I 
should have very little trouble in this particular. 
I should far rather do this myself than to have 
it done badly by another. 

But to-day one has so many cheap articles 
of refinement and luxury. The new boot tree; 


arranged in shape ot the foot are not expensive, 
and they are so convenient. Then again the 
shape of boots have been so modified, that they 
are much easier to pack. I am glad to see 
that laced boots are not in vogue, and that 
patent leather has also gone out of fashion, 
There was something to me which was always 
vulgar in a laced boot, and besides they were 
not the most sightly or convenient foot gear, 
It is true, that you can make low-quartered 
shoes look very neat, when the silk laces are 
wide and you tie them in a secure and artistic 
bow, and that also these are necessary for even- 
ing wear, and that buttoned pumps would be 
something too fearful to contemplate. 

[ remember something about the legend of 
the bull who got into a china shop, and I think 
that to have started out with some remarks on 
the Celestial Empire and to have finished at the 
questions of boots and shoes is a somewhat simi- 
lar position. I have wandered around in a most 
desultory fashion, but there is often a relief in not 
doing things by rote. It is delightful to wake up 
in the morning and think that you are not 
obliged to go to your clubs, that you haveynot 
to give this luncheon or go on this excursion, 
You are absolutely free for a while to do your 
own sweet will. From these remarks you will 
understand that I am again at sea. I have not 
instructed my captain to go anywhere in particu- 
lar, but have suggested in a vague way the West 
Indies. I shall find myself possibly in one of 
the tropical islands within a few days, but I shall 
return to the country long before Thanksgiving. 
I never miss the Indian summer. It is the best 
par* of our American”year. Afterwards I have 
plans for St.?Meritz and the Tyrol and possibly 
Russia, and then, naturally, China and home. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


CONFUSION AS” TO WHAT IS IN STYLE—SACK 
JACKETS-——THE MORNING COAT 


IN DETERMINATION 


Ever before, it seems to me, were fash- 
N ions in men’s clothes less strict and 
more confusing than at the present 
time. There are, of course, some garments in 
themselves smarter-looking than others, both 
in cut and material ; but as regards style of 
shape and finish one is almost tempted to say : 
wear anything you like if it is becoming and in 
good form. The explanation of this state of 
affairs is that there is really little that is dis- 
tinctly new as yet, many of the fashions long 
in vogue showing no marked signs of going 
out. One may make up his mind one moment 
that the single-breasted sack jacket is to be the 
smartest type of lounge suit, and be confronted 
in the next moment by several double-breasted 
coats on the backs of several very smartly 
dressed men ; one may be led from the obser- 
vation of one minute to believe that the single- 
breasted waistcoat is to be the rule, and have 
his ideas completely changed in the next by the 
sight of the double-breasted waistcoat—and not 
alone the double-breasted waistcoat, but that 
garment made in a number of different styles 
of cut a:d buttoning. One may see smart- 
looking men in sack coats having a decided 
spring to the seams, and equally smart-looking 
men in coats with rather full, loose backs, 
pockets that are patched and not patched, flapped 
and unflapped ; sleeves finished with one button, 
with two buttons or with three buttons. The 
Raglan outer coat is in evidence, and so is the 
Chesterfi.ld, and the Kennel, and the Thorn- 
dyke, and a number of other styles down to 
the short covert coat, with the result chat one 
becomes a bit confused and wonders what really 
are the most fashionable styles for this autumn. 
The tailors themselves are unable to throw 
much light on the matter ; they will show you 
a number of new weaves in cloth, new shades 
and mixtures in material for suits and outer 
coats; but they seem to be more or less at a 
loss as to the most fashionable styles of some 
garments, and they differ in some cases very 
materially one from another, on the subject. 
As has already been pointed out in previous ar- 
ticles, hats—and more especially derbies—vary 
in block according to the maker ; shirts are 
worn with stripes running vertically or hori- 
zontally, and with cuffs cut round -or square ; 
collars may be any one of several different 
shapes, and altogether fashion seems less strict 
in its requirements than has been the case for a 
long time past. 
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A CAUTION 


But although such a state of affairs gives a 
greater opportunity for the exercise of individual 
jdeas and personal preference, there are, of 
course, certain broad rules to be observed as 
much as ever, and within them there is a right 
and a wrong for everything. One may wear a 
double-breasted coat and waistcoat or any gar- 
ment he-prefers, but no matter what its type, 
or its kind it should be well cut and well made, 
and above everything, it should have ** style.”’ 


NOVEL CUT IN SACK JACKETS——-CORRECT CUT 
FOR SINGLE-BREASTED SACK 


Speaking of the double-breasted coat reminds 
me that I have lately noticed a sack jacket 
made to button in that way, which at the back 
and sides was cut with a noticeable spring to 
the seams, and which was almost as short as 
the single-breasted sack jacket of the past 
summer. There is something rather extreme- 
looking in this cut, and as a general rule it is 
not as becoming to the average figure as one 
that is looser, and with straighter hang from 
the shoulders. The single-breasted sack should 
have a slight spring to the seams to give a sug- 
gestion of narrowness to the waist, but the 
double-breasted jacket has rather more style 
when made with a fairly full back to hang 
almost straight, and have somewhat of a square 
look. Especially is this so for a slender man of 
good hight. The lapels should be larger and 
have a deeper notch than those of the single- 
breasted sack coat, and they should, of course, 
be longer and more rounded in cut. There 
are three buttons down the front; that is to 
say, two rows of three buttons each, the lowest 
being set in line with the top of the side 
pockets, which are usually square and covered 
by square flaps. There may be a small change 
pocket with flap just above the right side pocket 
if desired, but the breast pocket, though square 
in cut, has no flap) This coat is usually made 
with a seam down the middle of the back, and 
without slits at the bottom. It may be made 
of almost any sack suiting, but it looks be:t in 
plain black or dark blue. There is a basket 
weave in dark blue-black that is more than 
usually attractive. 

Of the other styles of sack jackets, although 
the ordinary single-breasted type, rather short 
and with a rounded front, is the most usual, 
the square cut, often spoken of in this article, 
and illustrated in Vogue, 5 July, 1900, is an 
extremely smart model. The difference be- 
tween this and the usual single-breasted coat, 
lies in the cut of the lapels, and in the square 
cut of the front, which is almost precisely like 
that of the double-breasted jacket ; except, of 
course, that it does not overlap more than the 
depth of the buttonhole. There may be three 
or four buttons down the front, but I advise 
having only three, as that number gives 
the garment somewhat more style. The kind 
of pockets is also more or less a matter of pref- 
erence ; during the summer the patch pocket 
was much in vogue, but on a winter garment 
the square set flap pocket is slightly to be pre- 
ferred. This coat should have only a very 
slight spring to the seams, and be rather short. 
The waistcoat is single-breasted, cut fairly high, 
with notched lapels, and the usual side and 
breast pockets. Asa material for such a suit, 
a winter flannel of dark tone, as, for instance, 
an indistinct plaid of red and green woven into 
the ground color of dark gray, very dark blue, 
or black is good, as is also an unnoticeably 
striped angola, a plain cheviot or heavy serge. 
Generally speaking the smartest materials for 
autumn and winter will be dark in tone, and of 
quiet mixtures of color. I have seen a number 
ot cloths in dark colors with an indistinct plaid 
marking. Brown andred mixtures, blues, dark 
greens, and various shades and combinations of 
gray. Following the popular craze of the past 
summer for striped flannels, there is a large va- 
riety of angolas and winter flannels, with more 
or less decided line or stripe marking in grays, 
blues, greens, etc.; but the striped ma- 
terials have become so extremely common that 
other mixtures are slightly to be preferred. 


MORNING COATS AND WHAT SHOULD BE WORN 
WITH THEM 


The morning coat will, it seems, be as much 
in fashion this autum.a and winter as during last 
yeasy and with little change in cut or finish. 
The collar and lapels though slightly longer are 
much the same as those of the single-breasted 


sack suit, that is, rather narrow and with the 
usual V-shaped notch. In front the garment 
is cut to form gradually rounded lines from the 
collar to the bottom of the tails, which hang to 
within two and a-half or three inches of the 
knees. There is a waist seam like that of the 
frock coat running around the coat at the natu- 
ral waist line, just above the hips to the top of 
the tails behind, and the back and side lines are 
cut well in to give a slender and long-waisted 
effect. The garment has three buttons in front, 
covered with the same material as the coat, and 
two or three on the cuffs. The lowest of the 
front buttons is set some inches above the waist 
seam. In the back there are the usual three 
seams, the middie one straight from the collar 
to the waist seam, and the other two curving 
in from the sleeve seams at the shoulders and 
joining the waist seam about an inch and a half 
on either side of the middle seam. At the 
points of intersection there are buttons like those 
in front. The tails are almost perfectly rounded 
in shape and have, of course, the slit to the 
waist seam and the usual plaits. If the coat is 
braided narrow flat braid should be used, and 
should run around the collar and lapels, down 
the edges in front around the tails and up the 
slit at the back to the waist seam. There 
should also be braiding around the sleeves to 
torm cuffs about three inches deep. There are, 
of course, no pockets at the sides, but there is 
a breast pocket on the left side, the top of 
which is also edged with braid (on a braided 
coat ) and there is an inside breast pocket on the 
right side and an inside pocket in the tails. 
The sleeves should be rather narrow to fit 
closely over the shirt cuffs 

There is another style of morning coat which 
differs from that just described only in having 
lapels a little shorter and more square, skirts 
which hang a trifle more around to the front, 
and four buttons instead of three. The material 
may be cachemire or smooth-faced vicuna, in 
black, dark or medium shades of gray. If 
black, trousers of striped gray worsted or cache- 
mire should be worn, but if of a dark or 
medium gray, trousers may be of the same 
material. 

Either a single or double-breasted waistcoat 
may be worn with the morning coat. _Person- 
ally I consider a single-breasted cut better for a 
waistcoat of the same material as the coat, but 
fashion seems not to have laid down any hard 
and fast rule, and the matter may be left to 
individual preference. A white or even a fancy 
colored waistcoat is permissible although it is 
somewhat doubtful if the colored waistcoat will 
be as popular this season as it was last. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATION 


The illustration which accompanies this arti- 
cle shows the single-breasted frock coat spoken 
of in the issue of Vogue of 20 September 
under the title of The Well-Dressed Man. 
The drawing was made with the greatest care 
as to detail and may be relied upon as being ab- 
solutely correct in every particular. It will be 
noticed that the side lines are well cut in to give 
the waist a narrow appearance, that the shoul- 
ders are broad and full, and that the skirts 
which do not hang quite to the knees fall 
smoothly with a slight bell. The lapels are 
full-faced with a fine quality of silk. The shirt 
collar has slightly poked points; the tie is a 
once-folded ascot and the white waistcoat, 
which is double-breasted, is rounded at the bot- 
tom edge and rather short. The trousers are of 
a striped gray cachemire, the boots of buttoned 


patent leather with soles flat on the ground and | 


the gloves of a light shade of tan. The coat 


material is a very indistinct herring-bone, dark | 


gray incolor. With the exception of the gloves 
the drawing illustrates the highest form of after- 
noon dress for men, It is the correct costume 
tor tormal calls or receptions, and with a change 
in gloves it would be the proper dress for a 
groom and the ushers at a marriage ceremony. 
How. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagements, Marriages and Death 
notices for publication in Vogue, Thurs- 
day, should arrive at the Head Office, 
3 West 209th Street, New York, by noon 


Monday of the same week. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 85 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 
This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 


signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fitty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


II OCT., 1900 


He pattern for this week is for a tucked 
shirt suitable for fine flannel, light- 
weight cloth, crépe de chine, etc. 

The back is laid in tucks its entire width. 
The front has a central box-plait and three 
tucks on either side. The sleeves are tucked 
from wrist nearly to the elbow, with the ful- 
ness let out above the tucks. The collar, box- 
plait between the buttons and the cuffs are 
cross-stitched with silk, or crewels in a con- 
trasting color or colors. A pretty combination 
is to make the shirt of dark brown ladies’ cloth, 
the tucks stitched with the same color, and the 
cross-stitching done in pale green and light blue 
silk, the cross-stitches held down with white 
silk. In making the shirt of crépe, the plait 
collar and cuffs look well made of fine lace 
over the crépe. To make this shirt of flannel, 
four and a half yards will be required ; of double- 
width material three yards will be sufficient. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


Very pretty simple evening gown for at- 
A home wear at dinner is made of light 
blue albatross ; the fulness of the skirt 
is laid in very fine tucks, and the bottom is or- 
namented with a deep band of écru lace; the 
selvedge of the lace goes around the bottom ot 
the skirt; the points run up on the skirt and 
are appliquéd to the material. Or the model 
on pattern page of Vogue for 4 October would 
be suitable, setting two bands of insertion in the 
skirt where the cat-stitching is in the model. 
fhe bodice is made with a simple baby waist, 
tucked, with low round neck, finished with a 
narrow full ruche of light blue chiffon, em- 
broidered with gold thread. Chou on left side 
of bodice of light blue panne velvet and gold 
tissue ; narrow belt of light blue and gold. 


To take the place of the Persian handker- 
chief bodices worn last year, are the pieces of 
taffeta and panne velvet, stamped in Persian 
designs in the form of a bodice. That is, all 
the pieces of the bodice are outlined on the vel- 
vet or taffeta, the design being in the Persian 
coloring. ‘To make these bodices is simple 
work, as the pieces are merely cut out and put 
over the lining to be used, and fitted to the fig- 
ure. The pieces are : The back, the sleeves, 
and the boléro fronts. One bodice of this kind, 
in a lovely shade of dull blue, was made up 
with touches of gold and a full front of fine 
plaited lace. 


Tan seems to hold its own in tailor gowns 
this autumn, and there really is nothing pret- 
tier, it comoines so well with other colors, is so 
lovely with fur, and most becoming, all of 
which virtues commend its use. One lovely visit- 
ing gownof light tan cloth, which combines sev- 
eral of the new features, was made with a deep 
simulated overdress, cut in points, and stitched 
six times around the points to a plaited flounce, 
the plaits being laid in the centre of each point, 
where embroidered arrow heads held them in 
place. The bodice was in a short jacket shape, 
pointed back and front, and stitched several 
times around the edge. The upper portion was 
cut low, without a collar, to show a high col- 
lar of green corded velvet, and a yoke of crépe 
de chine embroidered with silver and green. 
The edge of the jacket was finished with an 
inch band of green velvet embroidered with 
black, blue, and silver. ‘The edge of the flar- 
ing sleeve was finished in the same way, with 
under sleeve like the yoke. Just below the 
yoke the jacket was held in place by two hand- 
some buttons and a bow of black velvet with 
silver tags on the ends. With this gown are 
worn white glacé gloves, a crush hat of soft 
brown and tan mirror velvet combined, trimmed 
with mink, large mink muff and collarette and 
patent leather boots. 


Although this is a season of costly materials, 
elaborate trimmings, ana much hand-embroid- 
ery, the girl with nothing a year can still have 
an effective and up-to-date wardrobe, if she will 
devote much thought on each garment selected, 
and not run to extremes either in color or trim- 
ming. Simple gowns often look as well as 
more expensive ones, if the model is carefully 
chosen, both as to its becomingness to the 
wearer, and the prevailing tashion. Absolute 
neatness and care of details goes a long way toward 
making a girl look well g»wned and chic. 
Next week will be given the details of a ward- 
robe for a girl of limited income with which 
she can be well gowned on all occasions. 

















fill the hollow space with whipped cream fla- 
vored with grated Parmesan cheese, cayenne and 
a few drops of Tobasco sauce. Serve with salad. 

Rice with Cuestnuts.—Take three ounces 
of rice, put it in cold water, and when it comes 
to a boil strain off the water, add a pint of milk 
and four ounces of sugar ; cook slowly on the 
side of the stove until the rice is tender and the 
milk is reduced to a gill. Now dissolve in 
the rice a half ounce of leaf gelatine and enough 
vanilla to favor. Remove from the fire, and 
when cold add lightly a half pint of whipped 
cream. Put it into a mould on the ice to 
hardea. When wanted, turn into a glass dish, 
and around the mould of rice put preserved 





VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 85, TUCKED SHIRT 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 85 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Avortes —Heat a half pint of water and 
SN put into it quarter of a pound of butter. 
When this is dissolved and boiling, 
sprinkle in a little more than a quarter of a 
pound of sifted flour. It is best to put it in 
with a flower-dredger, beating well as you stir 
itin. When this is a perfectly smooth paste, 
lift the pan from the fire, let the mixture cool 
a little and add the yolks of four eggs, beating 
each one in well before you add the next Now 
let it get nearly cold, and then add the whites 
of the eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, and a little 
salt. With a teaspoon drop this mixture in 
small drops onto an oiled sheet of paper in a 
baking pan. Allow a space between each one 
for the paste to rise and spread; bake fifteen 
minutes in a quick oven. When baked, heat 
a knife ard cut the buns in two. When cool, 
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chestnuts. The chestnuts may also’be cut in 
small pieces and added to the rice with the 
whipped cream before putting it in the mould. 
Then garnish the rice with whipped cream and 
chopped candied cherries. 

Cuicken SourrLes.—From the remains ot a 
fowl take about three ounces of the meat, using 
as much of the breast as possible, and pound it 
in a mortar with a little butter, a mushroom, 
pepper and salt, and a grate of nutmeg. Pass 
this paste through a sieve, work into it a little 
white sauce or cream, and three yolks of eggs. 
Then at the last mix in quickly the whites of the 
eggs whisked to a very stiff froth. Fill small 
paper cases with the mixture, bake quickly in a 
good oven, and serve immediately. 





Vogue publishes more smart fash- 
ions than any other periodical. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 


requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others, Up to this date the 
patterns published are : 


2 Golt Cape, 
4 Drop Skirt. 

No. 6 Lace Guimpe. 
7 Breakfast Jacket. 

Shirt W ast. 

No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 

No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No, 11, 

No 13 Bathing Suit, 

No. 14 Three Stock Collars. 

No. 15 Little Boy's Frock, 

No. 16 Littie Girl's Dress. 

‘No 17 Eton Jacket. 

No 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat, 

No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

No, 2+ Three Corset Covers 

No 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce 

No 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 25 Lace Coat, 

No 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

No. 23 Night Gown. 

No. 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 

No. 33 Cnhild’s Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 

No. 36 Silk Waist. 

No, 38 Girl's Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 

No 40 Tucked Skirt with box plaited back. 

No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 

Neo. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 

No. 45 Child's Afternoon Frock, 

No. 45 Dressing Sacque. 

No 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 

No. 48 Three Sleeves, 

No. 29 Bed Jacket. 

No. 50 Fancy Wash Waist. 

No. 51 Yoke Night Gown 

No. §2 Skirt Suicable for Wash Material 

No 53 Waist of No. 52, 

No. 54 Box Plaited Shirt. 

No $5 Five-gored Skirt with tucked back 

No. 56 Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 

No 57 Tucked Silk Eton. 

No 58 Short Skirt. 

No §9 Nine gored Tailor Skirt. 

No. 60 Jacket to be worn with No. $9. 

No. 61 Farcy Lace Bolero. 

No. 62 Tucked Circular Skirt. 

No. 63 Plain Tailor Shirt. 

No. 64 Collarless Eton, 

No. 65 Girl’s Wash Frock. 

No. 66 Bathing Suit 

No. 67 Circular Skirt with tucked flounce. 

No 68 Fancy Cape. 

No 69 Kimona Dressing Sack. 

No. 70 Short Walking Skirt. 

No. 7! Norfolk Jacket. 

No. 72 New Corset Covers. 

No. 73 Three-Piece Skirt with plaited flounce. 

No 74 Fancy Petticoat. 

No. 75 Short-Sleeved Nightgown. 

No. 76 Young Girl's Dress. 

No. 77 Simple Dressing Gown. 

No. 78 Closed Drawers. 

No. 79 Flannel Shirt. 

No 80 Tailor Skirt. 

No 81 Tailor Jacket to be worn with No, 80. 

No. 82 Short Petticoat. 

No. 83 Fancy Blouse. 

No 84. Skirt for soft fabrics. 

No. 85. Tucked Shirt. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
No. 86 Littise Boy's Coat. 
CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS; 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 
Measurement blanks sent on request. 

The prices are uniform, viz.: an en- 

tire gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; a 
bodice, $2; a jacket, $2; a long cloak or 
coat, $3; a sleeve, 50 cents. These prices 
include, besides, the flat paper from which to 
cut, a half model made up to serve as a guide 
when making. 
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VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Strezt 
New York 


E{Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 


which send by mail to my address 
below : 


ee eT 


Vogue Pattern No..... 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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E. B. CORE 


Portraits of 
Children Only 


572 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Telephone, 1017 38th Street 











La Belle Héléne 
A SMART CORSET 


is an absolute essential tor the woman who 
would be modishly dressed, but after securing 
a corset that és really smart it is no less necessary 
to know how to set and fasten the outer garments 
upon it. 

A woman who does not know how properly 
to adjust her clothing will never appear really 
chic, no matter who may be her corsetiére. 

The above figure is an exact facsimile of 
4 corset which has been designed with a due 
regard to the requirements of fashion, but at 
the same time allows freedom and comfort to 
the body, and its wearer will enjoy perfect 
immunity from any sense of pressure or con- 
finement. 


MRS. M. H. WRIGHT, 
CUSTOM CORSETS, 


22 West 22d Street, - New York. 
The Art of Proper Dressing Taught. 





ALCOTT 


WEEKES 


Beg to announce 
the opening of their 
importations, Cos- 
tumes, Wraps, 
Driving Coats, 
Waists, Millinery, 


etc. 
7 & 9 East 20th St. 
Bet. Broadway and Fifth Avenue 


Special attention given 
to the Dress-Making and 
Tailoring Department. 
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PATTERNS 


of any design in any 
journal, also special 
unpublished imported 
designs for all pur- 


poses... 


Paris 








3 EAST i9rnh STREET 


PERIODICALS 


Year 6 mos, 
L’ Art de la Mode, - $3.50 $200 
Robes de Luxe, - - 8.00 5.00 


The leading French 
fashion journals or 
America. Send ten 
cents for sample 


COPIES s cs cice ce 


Tue Morse-BrouGHToN CompaANy 


New York 








Vogue publishes more smart fashions than any other | 


periodtcal. 
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Cleanses, Refreshes, Invigorates 





PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


is pure, emollient, thoroughly cleansing and hy- 


gienic. 


It purifies the pores, makes the skin soft, 


smooth and elastic, and improves the complexion. 


The Standard Toilet Requisite 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton Street, New York 











Black velvet hat edged with white panne, 
Spanish cocque pompon and hand carved 
dull finish brass buttons. Price $23.00. 


Mrs. W. Sherbrooke Popham 


Announces the opening of her 
importations of 


Paris Hats and Bonnets, Orig- 
inal Models and Exclusive 
Styles in 
Women’s Head Wear 


Prices moderate 


34 West 26th Street, New York 
Between sth and 6th Avenues 





‘OUR NEWLY IMPROVED 
_ FRENCH CORSET 


IS THE ONLY GENUINE FRENCH CORSET 
MADE IN THE CITY 








All we desire is 
to have the ladies 
call and examine 
Our Corsets and 
be convinced that 
we give entire sat 
isfaction in every 
respect. 

We never ask a 
customer to take 
a corset, whether 
ready-made or 
made to order, 
unless they are 
satisfied that it is 
a perfect fit. 

Our French 
Corset is made in 


Coutille. Price 
from .00 to 
$18. oo. 


Also made in 
Silk or Linen 


Batiste. Price 
irom $15.00 to 
$25 00 


The best bone 
only used. 


VIAU’S ABDOMINAL CORSETS 


With latest improvement we guarantee them to 
give the best satisfaction of any corset made. 


We have demand for them 
from every part of the world; 
they are recommended by 
all Physicians. Price from 
$5.00 up. 

We also make a Corset for 
deformed ladies. By the use 
of a patent spring any de- 
formity is overcome in any 
part of the body. 

if one side of the body is 


| smaller than the other, it 


| 
| 
| 


can be made to appear per- 
tectly straight. 
Promptness and satisfac- 


| tion guaranteed. 


Send for Circular. 


B. VIAU 





69 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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KABO CORSETS 


THe On ty Corsets 


IN ALL THE WORLD WITHOUT 
BRASS EYELETS, 
and are made in 


STRAIGHT FRONTS, 


SEMI-STRAIGHT FRONTS, CURVED FRONTS 
AND THE CELEBRATED 


Form-Repvucinc Kaso 


which Magically reduces over-large figures 
OF ALL DEALERS 
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THE LITTLE CITY OF THE DEAD 


T was but the grave of a dog, a tiny in- 
closure, with a low fence around it ; but 
there was something in the sentiment of 

the short but comprehensive epitaph chiseled in 
the little granite headstone that caused one to 
pause a moment in a ramble over Dr. H. H. 
Kane’s beautiful country estate at Cedarhurst, 
Long Island : 


Born a dog, 
Lived like a gentleman, 
Died like a soldier. 


So reads the epitaph, while over it, embed- 
ded in the stone and protected by glass, is the 
photograph of Our Jack, as the inscription 
above, with the date of his death, tells us. 

Happy dog ! to have a master who not only 
loved him during life, but could appreciate his 
noble, sagacious qualities and faithfulness, inso- 
much that he afforded him decent burial. 

Dr. Kane’s sentiments are well expressed 
when he says: ‘* Few men and women have 


house-dog or pet. Can we not give them the 

small due of a grassy plot to cover them, or a 
simple headstone to tell how much we loved 
them ? 

Of course to those who own country places, 
the difficulty solves itself, as in the case of Dr. 
Kane, but in town it is different, and it is just 
here that the Little City of the Dead makes 
its most earnest plea, and offers a golden oppor- 
tunity. 

‘* Were it but a shingle placed edgeways in 
the ground, and bearing (as I once saw),”’ 
said Dr. Kane, ‘*the simple words: ‘ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant,” it is bet- 
ter than the trash-barrels or sewer.” 

In France, in the year 1898, a law was 
passed providing that dead animals should~ be 
buried at least one hundred metres from one’s 
dwelling, and at a depth of not less than one 
metre. 

But this did not overcome the difficulty, for 
smaller animals were buried in the cellars with- 
out the knowledge of the police, and the larger 
ones thrown into the mouths of sewers or the 
river Seine. 

Since the establishment of the dogs’ cemetery 
all this has been remedied. 

Situated on the Isle de Ravageurs, between 
the Communes of Clichy and Asniéres is the 
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JACK’S GRAVE 


ever given the true friendship shown by the 
dog, the willingness to protect, the lack of 
selfishness, the bounty of self-sacrifice of the 
dumb animals we use so long, neglect and for- 
get so quickly. 

‘¢ They work for us, fight for us; they are 
sad when we are sad, glad when we are giad. 
They die in our behalf cheerfully, and the last 
glance of their soft eyes into ours before death 
is one of love and eternal faithfulness. 

‘* How many of us, when at times it seemed 
as if every friend had deserted us, as if the 
world had turned completely against us and we 
had lost all hope, have felt the soft insinuating 
muzzle of old Jack or Fido thrust gently and 
hesitatingly into our hand, as if seeking to 
comfort and sympathize ?”’ 

What little returns they do get from us as a 
rule, how little encouragement to induce them 
to be faithful to us. 

And yet, born in the dog nature is such a 
fidelity of love to master or mistress, no matter 
if most of the attention bestowed on the dog 
be limited to kicks and blows, that he is faith- 
ful even to the death if necessary. 

Weare wont to say of an unfortunate brother, 
** He lived like a dog,’’ or ‘*He died like a 
dog,’’ implying thereby a state of degradation, 
when in fact many a man or woman might do 
well to closely imitate some of the rare traits 
of these selfsame dogs whose reproach can be 
traced more readily to the ill-treatment of so- 
called humans than to inherent characteristics. 
And for all this do we not owe them some- 
thing after death ? 

Shall Barren Island, the street, or the sewer 
be the last resting-place of a loved and faithful 





dog’s grave-yard, and it is, perhaps, the finest 
one in the world. To the left, at the entrance 
of the cemetery, are two small twin houses, 
one occupied by the care-taker, and the other 
by the clerk. The first object of interest after 
passing the entrance, is the monument to the 
famous dog, Barry, chiseled by the sculptor, 
M. Henri Edeline, representing the big New 
Foundland dog Barry, saving a child lost near 
Mount St. Bernard. Barry saved the lives of 
forty travelers who had lost their way in the 
snow during heavy storms, As soon as a snow 
storm began to brew, Barry became uneasy, and 
nothing could keep him in the convent. The 
monument erected to his memory commemo- 
rates his greatest deed—that of rescuing a little 
girl whom he found in a kind of snow grotto. 
She was half frozen and nearly dead, but Barry 
lay down beside her, warming her with his 
body, licking her face and hands, and finally 
bringing her back to consciousness. She then 
put her arms around his neck, and Barry 
brought her on his back to the convent, where 
she soon recovered. 

Barry performed these marvelous rescues for 
twelve years, but the forty-first traveler he en- 
deavored to save, seeing him jumping through 
the whirling, blinding snow, believing he was 
to be attacked by this great black dog, raised 
his alpenstock and with the iron-pointed in- 
strument, struck him a terrible blow on the 
head. Whining piteously, poor Barry sank at 
his feet, his life blood, crimsoning the snow. 
The iron spike had pierced his brain and in 
spite of every care and skill, he died. As 
there was no dog cemetery then, his body was 
stuffed and placed in the museum at Berne. 





inscription. 
longing to one family are buried in a single 
grave. This little city of the dead is a beautiful 
spot, covered as it is with trees and shrubs and 
quantities of beautiful flowers. 


After one passes the monument to Barry in 
the cemetery on the Isle de Ravageurs, one 
sees, raised on pedestals before him, beautiful 
models in bronze of every species of dog. A 
hundred steps beyond is the cemetery proper. 
Among the graves is that of Pompon, the 
favorite of the regiment of Chalons, the brave 
artillery men of which purchased his monu- 
ment with small contributions of their wages. 





In our own country there is a very pret 
burying-ground for pet animals at Hartsdale, 
near Tarrytown, New York. 

Not many years ago a well-known New 
York woman, whose pet dog died, wished to 
bury it in her family lot in one of our large 
cemeteries. A beautiful little ca ket was pro. 
vided and every necessary, but the purpose was 
discovered and the authorities would not let the 





POMPON S$ GRAVE, PARIS 


One cannot come away from such a display 
of gratitude and love to dumb animals without 
feelings that should tend to make one of more 
kindly heart and attitude to the living animals. 

But this little cemetery in Paris is not the 
first one in France, for the one at Sceaux is 
renowned, 

The Queens of both Belgium and England 
have found time and possess the kindliness of 
heart to extend a last resting-place to their 
dumb but faithful dog subjects ; for at Laaken, 
near Brussels, the Queen of Belgium has set 
aside a corner of her park for the burial of her 
dogs. A little slab of marble on the lawn 
marks the spot. 

Queen Victoria’s dogs are buried at Windsor 
in a private plot which is beautifully kept. 

In Hyde Park, London, is a dog cemetery in 
which are buried over four hundred dogs of all 
ages, kinds and conditions. ‘The tombstones 
are all of one size and pattern varying only in 


dog be buried in the cemetery. | Now the dog 
cemetery at Hartsdale provides for such contin- 
gencies. 

It was one summer, more than twenty years 
ago that Dr. Kane, who is now President of the 
Road Drivers’ Association of New York and 
President of the Riders and Drivers’s Associa- 
tion of New York State, whose love for horses 
is great enough to include dogs and any other 
dumb animals that need help, was crossing a 
meadow, and seeing a shady place under a tree 
sat down to rest. 

‘¢ Presently I heard children’s voices from 
the other side of the fence,”’ said the doctor, 
and curiosity getting the better of my laziness I 
rose, and unseen witnessed a curious and pa- 
thetic sight. 

‘* A little girl, aided by four companions, 
was fashioning a little grave in a corner of a 
garden, where shortly with many tears and 
much tenderness was deposited the body of 








ENTRANCE TO DOG CEMETERY, PARIS 


Sometimes several dogs urually be- 


what I learned afterwards was a pet black-and- 
tan dog belonging to the chief mourner. 


*¢ Nearly every week that summer I had oc- 


casion to pass through the same meadow, and I 
made it my business to look over into the gar- 
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den, and I always found growing flowers, as 
well as freshly cut ones on the little grave. 

<¢ The sentiments evolved in the mind of a 
child by such means are of the greatest possible 
benefit, and the effects in moulding character 
cannot be overestimated.”’ 

This is one of the reasons why Dr. Kane, 
who is also a member of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the Blue 


MISS VAN NEST’S STABLE 


He stable of Miss Mary A. Van Nest, 
daughter of Mrs. Alexander T. Van 

Nest of this city, is a good specimen 

of a typical New York horse’s home. It is 
not large, the building being ninety feet deep 
with a width of twenty-five feet, but it is well- 
appointed and well-kept. It is in West 56th 








MAIN WALK, DOG 


Pencil Club, advocates so strongly the estab- 
lishment of a Little City of the Dead, where 
pet animals of all kinds may be buried. 
Arrangements could be made so that people 
living at a distance can forward their pets and 
know that proper burial will be given them. 
Dr. Kane heads the subscription with a 








CEMETERY, PARIS 


street, where many stables are located. The 
drainage and ventilating facilities are admirable. 
In most modern stables the ventilating is done 
through skylights or vents through the roof, 
but this building has an additional ventilator 
over every stall. Another point in which this 
little stable differs in appearance from the major- 





VIEW IN DOG CEMETERY, HYDE PARK, LONDON 


thousand dollars. Several others, both men 
and women, have promised sums of money, 
and it is hoped that others may wish to help 
carry out this object, which is only a part of 
the main plan. 

For this is only a small part of Dr. Kane’s 
idea for fostering our love of dumb animals. 
In another article I shall tell you about his 
projected shelter for ill or abused horses, dogs 
and cats, as well as his long-cherished plan for 
a horse farm, where old and lame horses may 
end their days in peace and plenty. 








Communications must be signed with the 
name and address of the sender. No others 


will receive consideration with a view to 


tublicat on. 


ity of similar buildings, is that the inner walls 
from the height of the horses’ heads to the 
ceiling, about two stories, are painted a light 
tan color, This gives, of course, a more 
cheerful as well as a neater look and finish than 
the darker hues more generally used. 

The number of horses in the stable varies 
from time to time, but there are seldom less than 
eight. The two chestnut cobs, Waverly and 
Sunshine, 15.1 and 15.2 respectively, are most 
often driven tandem. Waverly took the second 
and first prizes at the New Jersey State Fair held 
at Waverly in 1899, being entered in the classes 
for horses in harness and horses and runabouts. 
He trots in 2.40. Cadet, a bay with white 
points, 16 hands high, has been the pride of 
the stable. Lady May and Dave, bays, are 
usually driven together for brougham use. 
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Lady May, a large bay, is the one saddle 
horse in the lot, Miss Van Nest preferring driv- 
ing to riding. 

There are eight traps in the coach room, a 
victoria, a hansom, a “bus, a brougham, a tan- 
dem cart, a spider, several runabouts, etc. The 
running gear of the runabouts is red, that of the 
other traps dark blue with invisible stripings in 
blue; silver is employed in the harness-plating. 
The floor, done in silver sand with Miss Van 
Nest’s monogram and various designs, horses, 
birds, etc., is extremely neat. On the walls are 
many colored sporting prints, chiefly old English, 
and a handsome whip-rack is well filled with 
choice whips. In a glass-doored case hang the 
bits, stirrup-irons, and the ribbons won at 
Waverly. A long closet whose glass doors are 
lined with red baize protects the many sets of 
harness, each set having its own rack. These 
sets are all handsome, being simple rather than 
ornate, quiet and in good taste. The victoria 
harness is in dark blue and of French design. 
The runabout set is of the straight-pad English 
design. 

The photograph of the stalls shows but one 
row, the other stalls being opposite. The pillar 
reins are of white solid eight-plaited cord, and 
these cords are by pipe-clay kept as white as 
snow. The iron mangers get a thorough wash- 
ing with carbolic acid each week, and straw in- 
stead of moss is used for the bedding. Cocoa 
matting with a border of gay colors overlaps the 
straw bedding and brightens up the stable floor. 
At the time of the writer’s visit the whole sta- 
ble—both stable proper and coach room—was 
immaculate and free from odor or dust. The 
stable blankets are of blue kerseymere orna- 
mented with the Van Nest monogram in silver. 
The livery colors are silver and blue. 

Miss Van Nest inherits her love for horses 
and driving from her father, the late Alexander 
T. Van Nest, who died some four years ago. 
Since that time she has kept up the stable, 
making additions and changes from time to 
time, and personally selecting her horses and 
traps. For several years she spent her summers 
abroad, but in 1897 and 1898 was at West 
Point and Lenox, where she drove a great deal, 
and last summer and this, at Bar Harbor, her 
horses elicited much admiration, her turnouts 
being considered among the best at that resort, 
where much fine horseflesh is in evidence, 
Miss Van Nest is a good whip, and can, there- 
fore, drive spike and three abreast, or four, but 
her preference is for driving tandem, and any 
fine day that she is in the city she may be seen 
driving through the Park. 

Miss Van Nest has been at Bar Harbor dur- 
ing the past season, and at the horse show 
there exhibited some good horses and did some 
clever driving. She carried off three first, three 
second and two third prizes. 

The three first prizes were awarded for best 
horse for park use (Royal King) ; horse 
before vehicle (Beau Nash) and best high 
stepper (Royal King). The three second 
were won by Royal King as the best ladies’ 
driving horse; Sunshine and Rainbow, driver 
tandem ; and the same as second best pair ex- 
hibited. While the same horses won third 
prize for ladies’ driving. 

Among the other women contesting were 
Miss Mildred Barnes, Miss Edwards, Mrs. 
Spencer Irwin, Mrs. Pulitzer, Mrs. J. B, 
Gibson, Miss Alice V. D. Whitney, Mrs. C. 
B. Newbold, Miss Eleanor Stafford, Miss 
Knowlton, Miss Whelen, Miss Remsend, Miss 
Hinkle and Miss Langhorn. Miss Van Nest’s 
mother was a Miss Taylor, a sister of Mrs. 
Charles Carroll Jackson, and Mrs. Richard 
Gambrill. 

Horse shows from which the professional 
element has been tabooed have been so numer- 
ous this season at the fashionable resorts, and so 
much more interest is now displayed by fashion- 
able women and girls—particularly the girls— 
that it is plainly evident that the American 
woman, like her English cousin, is growing 
more and more interested in out-door sport and 

active participation therein. Among other 
young society women who are good whips, are 
Miss Lila Sloane, Miss Charlotte Barnes, and 
others of the fashionable colonies at Lenox and 


Bar Harbor. 
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F there is one thing of supreme importance 
in the care of the person, that thing is 
certainly the preservation of the teeth. 

An otherwise plain woman can be very pretty 
solely because of her even, white teeth, and a 
beautiful face is often completely ruined by bad. 
One should be most careful, however, in using 
tooth pastes and powders, as many of them, 
while producing very brilliant results, contain 
such powerful substances as cuttle-fish bone and 
pumice-stone, that finally remove the natural 
enamel from the teeth, exposing them to quick 
decay. A dentifrice which leaves a high polish 
upon the enamel and cleanses thoroughly is 
made by an entirely new process. As far as we 
can discover, it is free from all injurious and 
giitty matter, and can be thoroughly recom- 
mended. Price, 50 cents for a good-sized 
box. 

A convenient and most ornamental article is 
the new patent atomizer, which has had a great 
vogue in France. It is now imported in very 
handsome shape, and has already been recog- 
nized in this country as being better than any- 
thing of this kind which has hitherto been seen, 
A large one, which I saw, was of very hand- 
some cut glass, surmounted with a heavy top of 
silver gilt, and is similar in shape to the cut- 
glass and silver salts bottles. A small cylinder 
of silver gilt, containing a tiny vial, which 
works in the same manner as a rod and piston, 
is placed inside the glass bottle and throws a 
spray of perfume by merely turning a tiny gold 
plate in the lid of the bottle, a spring being freed 
each time it is pressed. As there is no awkward 
rubber bulb, this little article may be very con- 
veniently tucked into one’s traveling bag or 
carried in the hand. The price is $7.50, but 
it can be bought in a plainer pattern for con- 
siderably less, and makes a very handsome addi- 
tion to a toilet table. 

Freckles are surely undesirable, though a 
good, healthy coating of tan has been quite a 
fad of the past summer. However, I am sure 
that many of the girls, who enthusiastically cul- 
tivated a deeper shade of brown, are now regret- 
ting their assiduous courting of Old Sol’s rays 
and are longing to attain their former fair com- 
plexion. A preparation of refined mvtton tallow 
is very efficacious for the removal of both 
freckles and sunburn and has a record of many 
years’ utility to recommend it. In small cakes, 
put up in boxes, this can be had for 25 cents. 

Another remedy, which is also peculiarly 
adapted for enriching dry skin, is a pure cocoa- 
butter, which is 25 cents a small box. 

Sweet-scented tablets, which represent the 
concentrated perfume of flowers in compressed 
form, can be used conveniently in many ways. 
They can be enclosed in coverings of silk or 
linen and sewn into bodices, hats or whatever it 
most desirable, used as a sachet and placed 
among veilings, clothing or laces, or can be car- 
ried in the pocket. The scents in which these 
can be bought are violet, which is by far the 
most popular perfume, but the least durable, and 
which will only last in use from three to four 
weeks. Heliotrope, which will last as many 
months as the former weeks, and is very sweet 
and desirable; Peau D’ Espagne, a fascinating, 
clinging scent, which lasts for nearly half a year 
and Carnation Pink, which is wonderfully true 
to the odor of the flower itself. Six of these 
little tablets come in a box for 50 cents. 
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A TOUR OF THE HOUSE WITH 
A PERSON OF TASTE 


In Two CHAPTERS 
CHAPTER I 


TREATMENT OF WALL SURFACES——-THE DARKEST 
NOTE, WHERE PLACED——-STUDIES IN PAPERS 


AND OTHER MATERIALS DESIGNED 


FOR MURAL DECORATION——-THE 


BEDROOM——THE NURSERY 
THREE FACTS FOR HOME DECORATORS 


N furnishing a room or a house, it is well 

I to remember that the covering or tinting 

of the wall surface has more to do with 
making or marring the whole atmosphere or 
appearance of the place than almost anything 
else that enters into its decoration or furnish- 
ing. 

In this selection there are three important 
facts to be considered, besides choosing a beau- 
tiful design: (1) It is the relation of space, 
light and harmony, that makes a room beauti- 
ful or otherwise. (2) A large-patterned fabric 


or paper in a small room would be overpow °r- 
ing, while the same design in a Jarge roc 
(3) A design of 


might be very beautiful. 





vertical stripes in a room with a low ceiling, it 
put on without a frieze, would tend to highten 
the effect of the ceiling and give a sense of 
more space ; while such a design in a room of 
more than the ordinary hight would only add 
to the effect of hight, and so lose that sense 
of coziness so necessary to the enjoyment of 
most rooms. 

A delightful way to treat a room of this type 
is to have a wooden wainscoting about four feet 
high, and a plain surfaced wall-covering above 
of some dark tint, if possible ; and then above 
this a wide frieze of a lighter tone—say one- 
fourth or one-fifth of the space of the side wall, 
although propostionate dimensions vary with 
the size and hight of the room. 

Another method of reducing the apparent 
hight is to cover the ceiling with a light-toned 
paper, and extend this down the side wall about 
one-third its distance ; complete the remaining 
wall with a darker-toned paper. In such a 
treatment a striped paper for the side wall would 
not be out of place, provided the stripes were 
not too pronounced; many beautiful designs 
are seen with the lines half covered with a flori- 
ated pattern. 


A STUDY IN LIGHTING 


The next point to consider is the lighting of 
the room. It is a good rule to put light wall- 


covering on a dark room, or one with a north- 
ern or western exposure. 

A light paper or tint seems to add light 
at once, while if a darker or stronger toned 








follow, and a thoughtful eye will observe that 
in using her tones of color where masses are 
concerned she usually places the darkest tones 
at the base, graduating upward with the lighter 


SEPARATE SILK BODICES 


FROM MCCREERY 


wall covering be used in a light room, with a 

southern or eastern exposure, it would seem to 

equalize the light and produce a good effect. 
Nature is almost always a safe guide to 
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tones. Take the earth and sky, for instance: 
it isa well known fact among landscape paint- 
ers that however dark the sky, the earth 
beneath is darker still. In using a scale of 


colors or tones in a room, such as for waings. 
coting, side-wall, frieze and ceiling, it is welj 
to apply this fact and use the deepest tones ip 
the floor and wainscoting. There are how. 
ever exceptions to most rules, and a notable 
one in this case was seen where a cream-white 
enameled wooden wainscoting was used and 
the side wall was covered with a dainty rose. 
pink tone. The deepest note was given to the 
floor, however, and answered the purpose 
almost as well. 


HARMONY BETWEEN WALLS AND FURNITURE 


After considering space and light the har. 
mony or relation of the wall covering to the 
furniture of the room, and the immediate pur. 
pose for which the room is to be used must be 
considered. Paper or wall covering that would 
be suitable for a hall would not as a rule bh 
suitable for a boudoir. Nor would the heay, 
wall covering so much in vogue for librarie; 
look well in a reception room. 

A room, the furniture of which emphasize; 
any particular style, such as the Empire, 
Colonial or one of the Louis’s for instance, 
should carry out the same idea in the wall 
covering. Or, if this is not possible one can 
never go far astray by using a solid tone, keeping 





it in harmony, of course, with the general color 
scheme. 

There are many distinctly Empire designs of 
great beauty so patterned after silken fabrics as 
to give a superbly rich appearance to the paper 
foundation, while the designs of the more 
severe Colonial are very stately and make an 
admirable setting for furniture of that period. 
Plain backgrounds are always safe, but they 
must be selected with extreme care or a bare 
look seems to pervade the room. 

Massive furniture does not look well against 
a dainty little rose-patterned paper, nor do the 
light graceful designs ef Louis Quinze look 
well against a heavy-toned or boldly designed 
pattern. 

Hewever beautiful may be all the rooms of 
a house or mansion there will always be one 
room more used than another. It will be the 
room in which an atmosphere of rest and com- 
fort most prevails. This is apt to be either the 
morning room or the library. 

The reason for this is found, not only in the 
comfort of the easy chairs, but the fact that 
these rooms are usually planned on low-toned 
effects, the colors massed and the decorations 
simple. There are no two more restful colors 
in a solid note than deep green and a wine of 

(Continued on page rv) 
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Connelly Turban 
Made of Black English Camel’s Hair 
Drape with Stiff Cockade. 


3. H. Connelly 
Ravies’ Hatter 


ENGLISH, ROUND AND 
WALKING HATS 
Maker of the Weil-known 
CONNELLY TURBAN 
which can be had in New York only, from 


3. H. Conneflp 
1155 Groadway, Mew York 


Agents in principal cities throughout the United 
States. If your milliner does not happen to have 
the hat you desire, write direct to the make, 















1% presenting this stay to the readers of 
Vocus, I am introducing an article of 
dress which is much ahead of any corset 
now made. This stay positively gives the 
new figure which so many other corsets are 
supposed to impart to their wearers. 

A glance at the above representation of 
the Louis XV. will disclose many points of 
difference and superiority between it and | | 
other corsets, but I would respectfully sug- 
gest that patrons and others, when possible, 
inspect it at my parlors. But where this is 
impracticable, if bust, hips, under arm and 
belt measurements are sent I will promptly 
fill mail orders and guarantee a satisfactory 
fit. Price $12.00 and upward, according to 
material desired. 


H. C. WATSON, 
New York 


21 West 30th Street, - 
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242 SIXTH AVENUE 
Near 16th Street, - New York 
The Latest Fashions in 


Fine Footwear 


For Men and Women 


FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 
OF 1900 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


The above illustration accurately represents one 

of our New Fancy Plaitings which may be used 

| with good effect on bodice and sleeves. This 
design can be had only from 


‘Mendel, Thornton 
& FJobnston 


Dainty Movelties in Fancy 
}plaitings for fine custom trade. 
Manufacturers of 

Dressmakers’ Specialties, 
plaiting Machinery, Cec. 
22 West 22d Street, Prew Mork. 
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14 Wiest 22nd Street 


Criginal Designs and Modcig 
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Sara Curran and @. H. Heck 


Dressmakers and Ladies Tailors 


TAILOR GOWNS, EVENING, STREET AND 
CARRIAGE TOILETTES, ETC., ETC. 


We are now showing many exceedingly handsome models 


from the best Paris houses. These models are certainly 


artistic creations. 


414 WMadigon Avenue 


Get. 4sth and 49th Sts. 
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(Continued from page xii) 
dark old rose tint. Deep blue is restful, but 
the coldness of the color seems to give a chill 
to the room. 

It is not wise to have one tone too pre- 
dominant, as an entirely red, blue or green 
room. Break it with one little note of color, 
or gleam of metal candelabra, or a brilliant- 
hued bit of drapery over a lounging chair or 
desk. 

A noted designer once remarked that one 
reason so much admiration was given the daisy, 
was because it was usually massed against a back- 
ground of the green-field grass. That the 
poppy was never so beautiful as when amid a 
setting of golden wheat, nor the forest so grand 
as when enhanced by a gorgeous bloom of 
rhododendron. Another point gained from 
this bit of wisdom, is to mass color and not have 
a bit of this and a bit of that; it is not restful. 
After considering the general laws of decoration 
the more specific ones relating to each room de- 
mand our attention. 

And hete individual taste differs so that only 
the merest suggestions can be offered, in the 
hope that simplicity of tone and beauty of line 
may be sought, rather than indiscriminate color 
and a variety of objects, whose only excuse is 
to fill space. In no room is this truer than the 
bedroom or boudoir. 
SHOULD DISTINGUISH 


SIMPLICITY BEDROOM 


DECORATIONS 


The hard and fast rule for this room should 
be simplicity ; the beauty of the room de- 
pending on the color-scheme and graceful lines 
of the furniture. Few pictures are best; in fact 
one or at the most two might be sufficient and 
aquarelles seem best suited. For this reason the 
walls should be hung with paper very much cov- 





pared in such a manner as to imitate alternate 
stripes of gros-grain and satin The exquisite 
delicacy of these tints highly recommends these 
papers. A beautiful design of this year’s make 
is a rose pattern in the so-called English natural 
water-color flower designs. These designs are 
wonderfully life-like, and many pretty conceits 
may be carried out by using one flower—say the 
violet, daisy, lilac or rose—as a motif, and con- 
tinuing the scheme throughout the other fur- 
nishings, with, of course a plain note in the 
rug to save a monotonous repetition of the 
motif. 

There are various ways of hanging this paper, 
but a good one, if the ceiling is high, is to di- 
vide the side wall into thirds. We will select 
the rose pattern, and hang the upper third of 
the side wall with the floriated design. This 
should be hung vertically, like side wall paper, 
and not around the room, like a frieze. 

It cuts to a waste, as the pattern has to be 
matched ; but when complete the effect is like 
the most delicate painting rather than a ma- 
chine-made paper. The furnishing should in- 
clude a pink-enameled moulding, and the two- 
thirds below may be hung with a plain-toned 
paper, either green to match the leaves, or pink 
to match the roses. Cartrigge paper is suitable 
for this purpose ; or, if one 
prefers stripes, as long as so 
wide a frieze is used, a satin 
stripe might not be out of 
place. The ceiling should 
be tinted or laid with a 
paper of a pinkish cream 
cast. 

Watteau papers are dainty 
for this room, and these 
may be hung in the same 
way, or else be reversed by 
using the plain paper for the 















































with just a glint of gold in tiny horizontal lines 
between the stripes. The moiré design comes 
in tints of blue, pink and many other tones. 

There are French embossed papers, too, in 
dreamy blues of sky-like tint, and pressed de- 
signs in two-toned effects which are very rich. 
Particularly adapted to the Colonial style of 
furniture are the striped designs with alternate 
lines of tiny flowers, clover and rosebuds. These 
should be hung without a frieze. 


PICTURED WALLS IN THE NURSERY 


The nursery is often most inappropriately 
decorated with a multitude of things. Opinions 
differ so widely as to what is proper fora child’s 
room—that is, a very young child—that one 
feels safer in advocating general principles, such 
as a light, airy and simple effect, rather than to 
lay down any definite rules as to decoration. 
However, there are many exceedingly pretty 
and interesting wall papers, with dainty scenes 
from Mother Goose and Grimm’s House 
Marchen pictured on them, which might prove 
a delight to many a wee toddler. The House 
Marchen pictures are labeled in easily read Ger- 
man text, which is not a bad idea, allowing the 
little ones to early associate another language 
with their own, perhaps paving the way to a 



































ered with beautiful designs, as such paper gives 
at once a furnished, cozy airtoaroom. The 
domestic tapestry effects are good for a more 
formal bedroom, while if colored chintz is 
used in the furniture, a paper to match is in 
good taste. 

wf If a striped design is preferred, it should be 
hung straight to the cove or ceiling, with no 
frieze, provided the hight of the room allows it. 
Striped designs in silk-finished paper are pre- 





upper third, and the all-over design for the 
lower two-thirds. 

There is nothing more beautiful for white 
furniture than the moiré designs, hung in the 
same manner as the Watteau. The moiré de- 
sign perfectly represents all the sheen and wavy 
lines of white moiré silk, while the combina- 
tion designs of the lower two-thirds of the wall 
offer a ground of moiré over which trail grace- 
ful wreaths of tiny flowers in wide-stripe effect, 


desire for a more adequate knowledge later. 

If the bath-room is not tiled, as it should be, 
either with porcelain, glass or stucco, there is 
nothing better than the French glazed papers. 
These have a highly polished surface and imi- 
tate tiling perfectly. They come in cream and 
white grounds, with lines in blue, red, brown 
or green. Many are further decorated with 
simple flower designs or water scenes of lilies 
and storks. 


DESIGNS FOR GOWN EMBROIDERY—SEE TEXT 


The kitchen, too, if not finished in tile or 
wood, might be hung with the plain tile design 
of the French glaze ; but paint of a cheerful 
cream tint is most suitable for this room. 





Vogue of 18 October will be a 
Children’s Number. 
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silk. The entire gown is beautifully 
embroidered with jet and steel spangles. 
Across the décolletage in front isa frill of plaited 
chiffon under ornaments of jet, with long ends. 
Gown in the background is of white mousseline 
de sore over white silk, embroidered with steel 


Kae gown of fine black net over white 


spangles. 
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Upper Lerr Ficure.—This dainty hat has 
a crown of ermine with a very light brim of 
silk, on which is poised a wreath of smal} 
snow-white wings. At the back a large 
flat bow of seal-brown velvet rests on the 
hair. 

Lower Lerr Ficure.—Hat of pale gray 
basket felt. The brim is faced with gun-metal 
velvet, caught by a gold and steel buckle. 
Around the crown and drooping slightly over 
the face is a large white breast flecked with 
brown. 

Mippte Ficure.—Black velvet picture 
hat, faced with tucked white panne and orna- 
mented with sweeping black plume, caught 
with a gold buckle. 

Urrer Ricut Ficure.—This fascinating 
black and white creation has a crown of finely 
tucked black panne and a draped brim of white 
maline, with black chenille lace festooned 
lightly over it. Fastened on the left side is an 
odd-looking wing of black striped with white 
chenille. 

Lower Lert Ficure.—This jaunty little 
hat is a Colonial model developed in gold tissue 
laid in soft folds. ‘The brim is draped wita 
cream Renaissance lace,*which ties in a small 
bow at the left side and is finished with fas- 
cinating little gold ferrets. A smart-looking 
ostrich feather pompon and black aigrette are 
used as trimming. 
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Lert Ficure.—Gown of gun metal French 
broadcloth over same color taffeta. A three- 
piece taffeta foundation is finished with two 
accordion-plaited ruffles. The cloth drop-skirt 
has a narrow front gore with a small panel on 
either side stitched down to within ten inches 
of hem where it flares, showing a shallow plait. 
The circular side panel is put on in the same 
way, with two of the small panels toward the 
narrow back breadth, which hangs with a small 
box plait caught down for ten inches with a 
simple design in narrow silver braid. The edges 
of the panels are piped with velvet in a deeper 
shade, with a row of the silver braid beyond. 
Gun metal buttons with rhinestone in top at 
points on panel and coat, with loop of braid 
imitating buttonhole. 

The coat has short postilion back, is lined 
with gun metal satin and elaborately braided 
with crosswise rows of silver braid. This shows 
at back in two narrow slashes from shoulder to 
waist line, the edges of openings being piped, 
and followed with a row of braid. The same 
line is continued down front dart seam from 
shoulder, the overlapping edge finished similarly. 
The braid border faces under part of revers; 
the same design is carried out on cuffs. 
The deep fancy collar is trimmed with black 
velvet and rows of silver braid. The revers 
are black velvet with thistles embroidered in 
lavender chenille and a scroll-work design of 
cut-steel beads continuing down the velvet faet 
ing fronts. Hat of tucked gray mirror velvet 
with smoke-color plumes at left. 

Mippte Ficure.—Gown_ of silver-gray 
French broadcloth over same color taffeta. A 
circular foundation with circular flounce is fin- 
ished with a wide accordion-plaiting. The cloth 
drop-skirt is also circular, with a circular 
flounce, the front of the skirt being cut to 
simulate a tunic, showing a panel of ivory- 
white moiré on either side of the point above 

the circular flounce ; a smaller panel on sides 
below hips. Strapping over these panels and 
ending in loops at flounce is narrow baby velvet 
ribbon in the same shade of gray. Three rows 
of this head circular flounce and outline edge 
above panel. The small side panels are strapped 


diagonally, with loops on both edges. The 
braided designs on front and coat are ina fine 
gray and gilt soutache ; the bow-knots and 


end in centre of the velvet ribbon. The boléro 
of the cloth shows fronts with wide revers and 
flare collar, with small pointed yoke at back of 
the white moiré, with velvet-ribbon strappings 
ending in loops. Small slashing at top of 
sleeve shows moiré. Trimming the revers and 
inner part of collar are quillings of white taf- 
feta, headed with the velvet ribbon. Loops of 
velvet ribbon over plaited taffeta frills at 
wrist. 

Ricut Ficure.——Smart costume of blue zibe- 
line over same color taffet. The taffeta foun- 
dation is circular, with a deep accordion plait- 
ing on edge. The zibeline drop-skirt is also 
circular, and is trimmed with an applied design, 
the lower half being of black velvet, the upper 
half of white velvet, with rows of narrow black 
braid strapping across the white. A narrow 
black and gilt soutache outlines the design. The 
coat is tight-fitting with a short skirt finished 
with stitching showing below a narrow girdle 
with round ends in front and fancy buttons. 
Two revers are edged and trimmed with the 
soutache braid, to give the effect of four. A 
double strap similarly finished trims shoulder 
seam, with rounded points and buttons at top 
ot sleeve. The sleeve is bell-shaped, showing 
a black velvet bishop’s sleeve. Cuffs are fin- 
ished with rounded points and edged, like the 
sleeve, with the black and gilt soutache. High 
collar shows rounded points with buttons at 
front and the turn-down black velvet collar has 
two rows of soutache. 

A vest front of white velvet with Persian 
embroidery is laid in a single box plait ending 
under black velvet girdle. 
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Lert Ficure.—Gown of dark blue cloth, 
The skirt is made with a flounce. The upper 
portion of the skirt is cut in points and finished 
with three rows of silk braid. The flounce is 
smocked in the points, and the fulness thus 
made is laid in pinched tucks below the smock- 
ing. The bodice is of cloth, braided in black 
silk and trimmed with cream lace, dark blue 
embroidery, black satin and fur. The fur 
edges the turned-back cuffs, the collar, and 
forms a shallow V in front. Lapels and lower 
cuffs of black satin. Under-sleeves and front 
of lace. Embroidery on front and cuffs. Hat 
of black panne velvet. Knot of écru panne 
velvet, run through with ornamental pins. 

Uprer Ficure.—Fancy jacket of black 
cloth and panne velvet, inlet with black panne 
velvet. The scallops on the front of the jacket 
are trimmed with silk braid, with drop orna- 
ments. Revers and collar of white fur, braided 
with gold. ‘Toque of black and white lace, 
spangled with steel and gold. White feather. 

Ricut Ficure.—Gown of tan cloth. The 
skirt is trimmed with stitching, narrow white 
fur and applications of lace. The bodice is 
elaborately embroidered with green, blue and 
red. Plaited front and under-sleeves. Tie of 
black velvet. White fur edges the collar, front 
and flaring cuffs. Hat of black velvet, with 
rosette of lace and long white plume, 

Lower Ficure.—Evening gown of white 
mousseline de soie over white silk. The 
upper skirt is spangied in stripes with steel 
spangles, and applied with black lace in leaves 
veined and outlined with fine jet. Flounce 
dotted with chenille and ornamented with leaves 
in jet and steel. Double ruffles on lower edge 
of plaited chiffon. Bodice of mousseline grace- 
fully draped and trimmed with jet leaves, steel 
spangles and chenille. Beautiful bunch of red 
roses on the left shoulder. 
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Uprer Ficure.—Fancy bodice of black and 
white taffeta. The jacket and upper sleeves 
are of black taffeta, tucked in groups of four, 
with irregular bands of white taffeta on the edge 
stitched with red silk. Front of belt and lower 
sleeve of white taffeta stitched with red. Cuffs 
of a strap of black taffeta, with five gilt buttons 
on the end of the strap. 

Lower Ficure.—Jacket in light blue taf- 
feta, with floral design of white silk drawn- 
work. Bodice of white moussel ne de soie, 
tucked in small tucks, with stripes of black and 
white twisted cord, appliquéd one and a quarter 
inches apart. 

Ricut Ficure.—Simple bodice of liberty 
satin, with straps and box-plaits, stitched with 
light blue silk. 

Lert Ficure.—Bodice of corn-colored taf- 


feta, with front box-plaits one and a half inches 
wide. The bodice is si irred from shoulder to 
bust line, and trimmed with Renaissance inser- 
tion and lace. 

Fic. 6122.—Old rose cachemire, em- 
broidered with black silk dots over a paler 
shade of taffeta. The circular taffeta founda- 
tion is finished with an accordion-plaited frill. 
The cachemire drop-skirt is also circular with 
fulness in two box-plaits at back and three 
small tucks on each hip. Four rows of nar- 
row black velvet ribbon trim the skirt above 
hem. The boléro of wine color point de 
géne has elbow sleeves and the effect of a 
double-bertha in front, It is edged with nar- 
row black Chantilly lace which has the design 
outlined by threads of gold. From under this 
the bodice of cachemire shows, being fulled 
and bloused above waist line. The under 
sleeve puff at elbow, and the tucked yoke and 
collar are of sheer cream batiste. A narrow 
band of the pale old rose panne piped with black 
velvet outlines the yoke. Black velvet tie 
with pointed ends, round throat with jeweled 
clasp. Sash of black panne velvet ribbon with 
lace appliqué on ends run with gold threads. 
Toque of jetted net over gold cloth with black 
ostrich tip and velvet roses in mulberry shades 
at left. 

Fic. 6123 —Gown of fawn colored voile 
ondulé, embroidered with a black silk dot over 
cream taffeta. The taffeta foundation is cir- 
cular and finished with a lace-edged ruche. 
The voile drop-skirt is also circular, but cut very 
wide at top. The fullness thus given is laid in 
four shallow box-plaits in front, draped slightly 
on hips and at back in a double box-plait. 
The bodice has a tight-fitting back and cut- 
away fronts, with twosmall plaits on each side, 
giving a fullness which blouses slightly. The 
chemisette and bishop’s puffs at wrist are of 
accordion-plaited turquoise chiffon. Co!lar 
over shoulders and small-pointed cuffs of tur- 
quoise panne velvet embroidered with black 
chenille and bright steel paillettes. Girdle of 
turquoise panne with dull gold clasp. Draped 
stock collar of the chiffon. 

Fic. 6126.—Costume of light weight Hen- 
rietta cloth in pale tan, over same color taffeta. 
The taffeta foundation is five-gored, finished 
with a deep accordion-plaiting. ‘The drop skirt 
of Henrietta cloth is circular, falling in shallow 


box-plaits from the second band of tucking. | 





DESIGNS FOR GOWN EM- 


BROIDERY 
U Prer Desicn.—The upper design is for 


revers, or a running border. If for 

reveis embroider it on white satin or 
grosgrain silk. The outside is fine gold cord 
couched on with gold thread, or buttonholed 
on with gold thread or white silk. The em- 
broidery is in dull shades of green and light 
blue. The round design in the centre of each 
group of forget-me-nots is buttonholed around 
with white silk or gold thread and a lace 
spider-web made in the centre, after which the 
silk or satin is cut out below the spider web. 

Mivpte Desicn —This design is for a run- 
ning border, or for detached ornaments on a 
bodice. The ring is embroidered solidly in 
dark green, the leaves in long and short stitch 
in lighter shades of green. The bottom of the 
flower is made of steel spangles over-lapping 
each other, the points in pale pink outline. 
The round dots on the end, of steel beads, pink 
spangles, or French knots in yellow silk. This 
design can be embroidered on the cloth or silk 
of which the gown is to be made. 

Lower Desicn.—Running border for cuffs, 
collar, pockets, etc., of a Louis xv coat or for a 
cloth gown. It may be embroidered on white 
silk or satin or on light-colored cloth. The 
scroll design outside the flowers and leaves is of 
fine gold thread in Kensington stitch. The 
dots outside of this are fine steel beads, or tiny 
spangles. The leaves are in light-green filo- 
selle. The buds in pale pink and the flowers 
in two shades of deeper pink. 

We only give suggestions as to materia) and 
colors to use and leave it to our readers to adapt 
the designs and coloring to their especial needs. 
Embroidery will be used extensively on gowns of 
all kinds this winter. ‘To apply these designs to 
the material, trace them off from the illustrations 
by laying white paper muslin over them with the 
dull side up. ‘Trace with a sharp pencil, Then 
take the material, put a piece of transfer paper 
upon it, then the paper muslin with the design 
upon it. Be careful that the paper and design 
are exactly in the right place before beginning 
to trace. Pin them in place, lay the material 
on asmooth, hard surface and trace over the de- 
sign with a knitting-needle or a stylus. 








This with an alternate band of small box-plaits | 
below an upper band of fine tucks, gives the | 


effect of a yoke. The bodice fits closely, 
blousing a little in front. The fronts finish in 
a flat box-plait, trimmed with black velvet 
bands and fancy jeweled buttons. The vest is 
of pale blue panne dotted with black. Small 


revers of twine-colored Point de Venise, with | 


an appliquéd edging down right side finish, and 
small bows of black velvet trim over fastenings. 
The standing collar, yoke, and collar over 
shoulders are of the Point de Venise, showing 
a pale blue lining, the latter having a narrow 
border of the pale blue panne. The turned- 
back cuffs have rows of narrow black velvet 
ribbon ; the undersleeve is of pale tan mousse- 
line with lace wristband. Girdle of pale blue 
panne. 

Fic. 6128.—Pattern robe of bluét barége, 
embroidered in silk of self tone, over same color 
taffeta. The taffeta foundation is five-gored, 
and finished with a narrow accordion-plaiting 
on edge. On this, skirt across the front, and 
round to the back drapery, is hung the deep 
accordion-plaiting of barége, which is crossed 
midway by a band of the embroidery ; and also 
the apron overskirt, which has an embroidered 
border. The back breadth is done in knife- 
plaiting, and has a small jabot of the material 
on either side for twelve inches down from 
waist line. The barége boléro is laid in small 
plaits, fastened firmly to the lining and bordered 
with a banding of the embroidery. A cape 
collar of four overlapping circular pieces has 
appliqued embroidery on lower cape. The 
sleeves are bell-shaped, ending below elbow, and 
finished with embroidered border, the design 
running to a deep point on outer part. The 
undersleeves are of sheer cream batiste drawn | 
into a wristband of deep cream Cluny. Collar 
and yoke of the Cluny with draped chemisette | 
front of the cream batiste. Girdle of bluét | 
panne with wide gilt buckle at back, drawn | 
down to smaller buckle in point at front. 
of shirred black tulle with cream maline rosette 
and velvet roses in shaded crimson on right | 
side. 
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BACK NUMBERS OF 
VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months 
old are 20 cents each, and the price 
increases 5 cents a copy for each 
additional three months; i. ¢.,@ 
paper three months old is 20 cents ; 
@ paper six months old is 25 cents ; 
a paper nine months old is 30 cents; 
a paper one year old is 325 cents, 
and so on. Readers ordering back 
numbers should make their remit- 
tances accord with this scale of prices 
to avoid disappointment and delay, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HANDSOME FREDERIC PEARL JEWELRY 

















Gentlemen's full dress set, consisting of I 14-carat gold vest 
chain, moupted with five small Frederic fish skin pearls; 
three dress studs and one pair of pearl cuff buttons. Price 
complete $74.00. 

Five small Frederic pearls, $15 co. 

Five large Frederic pearis, $20.co, 

Three Frederic Pearis, $25.00. 

Two black and white Frederic pearls, $20.00. 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


DESCRIPTIONS AND PRICES OF ABOVE: 


.6 One white Fredesic pearl, $15.00, 
-7 Two Frederic pearls, $25.00, 
.8 One black Frederic pearl, $20.co, 
-9 Three Frederic pearls, pink, white and yellow, $30.00. 
. Io One pink Frederic pearl, $25 co. 
11 One pair Frederic pearl earrings for unpierced ears, $25.00. 
. 12 One pair of Frederic pearl earrings, French settings ; imitation 
diamonds, $30.00; real diamonds, $55.00. 


All Mountings in 14-Carat Gold. 


FREDERIC’S 


PEARL AND DIAMOND CO., go5 BROADWAY 











. 13 Three Frederic pearls, two white and one black or all white, 


$15.00. 


. 14 Two Frederic pearls, pink and white, $15 co. 

. 15 Three Frederic pearls, $20.00. 

. 16 One Frederic pearl, cream or white, $8.00, 
No, 17 One yellow Frederic pearl, $10.00. 

. 18 One Frederic pearl, white, $15.00. 


NEW YORK 


THE GILLISS PRESS, NEW YORK 





